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PREFACE 


THE title of this volume, “Life and its Prob- 
lems,” was suggested by six sermons preached 
last Lent in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and here 
reproduced. 

These sermons deal with several aspects of 
one great subject—the Purpose of Life, its 
hindrances, and the means by which they 
may be overcome. 

Four sermons have been added to complete 
the book: one as a preparation for Lent, the 
others for the festivals of Easter, Whitsun 
Day, and Epiphany. All are reproduced from 
the stenographer’s notes. 

I am very sensible of the disadvantages 
under which this method labours. Such 
sermons depend largely, for their force and 
effect, upon the tone of voice, the gestures, 
and a certain indescribable something which 
belongs to the personality of the preacher. 
These cannot be transferred to paper, and 


sermons printed exactly as they were de- 
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livered but stripped of all these helps read so 
differently as to be most disappointing to 
those who heard them preached. 

If, however, they are rewritten in the 
more concise and finished style proper to 
written compositions, they lose their distine- 
tive character, and become more like theo- 
logical essays, and very far removed from the 
sermons of a preacher who never reads from 
manuscript. 

Between these two methods the choice has 
to be made, and as the sermons in the World’s 
Pulpit are intended to present the Word as 
preached in our pulpits, I have little hesita- 
tion in putting forth, in my volume, the 
sermons just as they were preached, with 
only the correction of a few obvious crudities 
and errors. 
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BARTIMAIUS. 




















I 
BARTIM MUS 


“And it came to pass, that as He was come nigh unto 
Jericho, a certain blind man sat by the way side begging : 
and hearing the multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. 
And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.”— 
8. Luxe xviii. 35-38. 


He sat by the wayside, that blind man, 
begging ; as he had sat for many a weary day. 
He had never seen the beauties of nature, the 
blue sky and the glorious sun, the green fields 
and waving trees, the glorious colours of the 
flowers, and the sparkling waters of the 
brooks. He had never seen the faces of those 
he loved. Or, if he had seen them once, if he 
had not always been blind, then the remem- 
brance of them, the thought of what he had 
lost, only added to his trial. He was blind. 
To him, as to God, the darkness and light were 
both alike, but with this infinite difference— 
that God out of His Divine light sees all 
things, and the blind man out of his mortal 
darkness saw nothing. And then, to add to 
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his misery, he was a pauper—he was a 
beggar. 

It is always a great trial to be blind ; but 
wealth can bring ameliorations to the blind—a 
companion to be eyes to him, to read to him, 
to guide him on his way. But this man was 
poor, and none of those ameliorations were 
his. Friendly hands of men, poor like himself, 
led him to the busy highway, and there left 
him, that the sight of his destitution and 
misery might carry friendly hands of rich men 
to their purses to relieve him. 

Can you imagine anything more sad, more 
pathetic, than to be blind and poor? Can any 
case be more pitiful? Yes, one—to be spiri- 
tually blind, to be like the wealthy Laodiceans, 
to whom our Lord from His throne in heaven 
addressed the reproach, “Thou sayest, I am 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked.” * 

To be blind, and not to see the glories of 
this beautiful world in which we live; to be 
blind and unable to gaze upon the features of 
those we love, is a trial, and a great one; but 
it is only for this life. And it may have its 
compensations, in that it may tend to turn the 
eye of the soul inward and upward to the 


* Rev. iii, 17. 
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uncreated Light. But to be spiritually blind ! 
that, as Christ says, is indeed misery, and 
misery not only lasting through time, but 
throughout eternity ! 

There isa legend, found in a medizval 
writer, that on the occasion of the translation 
of the relics of S. Vedast, a blind man prayed 
for the restoration of his sight. His prayer 
was heard, and he saw the beauties of earth, 
the faces of his friends. But his mind was so 
filled with thoughts of the new world of sight, 
thus opened to him, that he found it difficult to 
concentrate his thoughts as before on the 
things of God in prayer and meditation. He 
suffered a thousand distractions, and finally 
humbly prayed that if God knew it to be 
better for the health of his soul that he should 
remain blind—better, in order that, freed 
from the distractions of earth, he might fix his 
thoughts on the things of heaven—God would 
take away the gift of sight. Immediately he 
became blind once more, and spent his life 
with great resignation in the contemplation 
of Him who is the eternal Light.* 

The legend, whether true or not, teaches a 
great truth—that the gift of spiritual sight is 
greater than that of natural sight; to be able 
to gaze upon the things of heaven is worth 
more than to be able to see the beauties of 


* Cf. Paciuchelli, Lect. Moral. in Jonam, tom. ii. p. 196. 
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earth. So, conversely, spiritual blindness is 
more to be dreaded, more to be pitied, than 
physical blindness, than which, alas! it is so 
much more common. 

But besides its'own pathetic interest, this 
story of the healing of the blind, like so many 
of our Lord’s miracles, is an acted parable—a 
parable of human life. 

By the highway, which reaches from the 
closed gates of Eden to the strait gate which 
opens into heaven, sits blind humanity, 
begging—conscious of its blindness, and 
asking for alms—begging of experience, of 
history, of reason, of science. And each gives 
to humanity what it can; gives an alms for the 
body, an alms for the mind. For experience, 
history, reason, science, help man individually 
and socially, succour him materially and in- 
tellectually. They give man what enables 
him to sustain life, what enables him to con- 
tinue begging, what enables him to prolong 
his misery. And what they give is not to be 
despised. Such as they have they give. But 
when humanity cries, “Give me my sight, 
illuminate my soul, tell me the secret of my 
being, reveal to me the end of my existence” ; 
experience, history, reason, science, all are 
dumb. Or, if there be any answer, it comes 
from the charlatans who follow in their train, 
the camp-followers who falsely assume to 
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speak in the name of science, where true 
science is silent, because true science is 
ignorant of these things. 

In all that concerns our innermost being we 
are born blind. Reason, unaided, knows not 
why we are here, or where we go when we 
leave this world. Science could not heal the 
blind man by the gates of Jericho; nor, nine- 
teen hundred years later, can it heal us. 
During the past century, men have been 
preaching the gospel of knowledge, the gospel 
of education, as the panacea for all woes. 
Schools have been multiplied, taxes enor- 
mously increased, for education—secular 
education. Are our prisons emptied, or our 
poorhouses vacant? Are our reformatories 
closed? Is the social evil cured? The priest 
of God knows better. He hears the highest 
and the lowest, the most educated and the 
most ignorant, confess the same sins as of old. 
You, my brethren know better. Who are the 
embezzlers, the defrauders and forgers? Are 
they found only in the ranks of the unedu- 
cated? Are they not tradesmen, bankers, 
brokers, gentlemen; many of them graduates 
of schools, who have learned all that those 
schools could teach them ? 

The gospel of education may develop the 
mind; but the heart is still untrained, the 
will remains perverted; and our evil pro- 
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pensities only find a powerful ally in the | 
cool, disciplined brain of the educated 
scoundrel. Education without religion has 
made men more selfish, more discontented 
with their lot; more calculating in their 
villainy, smarter in cheating, more clever in 
deception. It has not proved a remedy for 
any evils; for the disorders of the nineteenth 
century are the disorders of the first. And 
man needs light—heavenly light—as much 
now as he needed it then. 

The problems of our day in regard to 
man’s moral nature, to man’s spiritual 
nature, are unsolved by education, by social 
economy; and they will always remain so. 
There is only one Teacher who can solve 
them, our Lord Jesus Christ; only one school 
in which the world can learn to meet them, 
and that school is the Church of Jesus Christ. 
For the Catholic Church is the only corpor- 
ation which can fulfil what it promises; for 
there only is real liberty, real equality, true 
fraternity. It is the heart of man, not the 
head, which needs illumination; and Jesus 
Christ alone can utter the light-conferring 
words, “ Receive thy sight.” 

The eyes of men’s souls, when unenlightened 
by the teachings of Christ, are blinded by 
passion, sophistry, unbelief; for the world, 
the flesh, and the devil unite to shut out 
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from man the vision of the true light. The 
desires of his lower nature clamour for 
satisfaction, and debased public opinion 
obscures the distinction of right and wrong ; 
while a godless education denies the truth 
of revelation. 

What a sight does the world present after 
a century of the preaching of the gospel of 
knowledge !—avarice and frivolity ruling in 
luxury, while honest poverty is hungry and 
cold; sickness, sorrow, starvation, death, the 
loss of all that makes life worth living; rich 
men getting richer, poor men getting poorer ; 
governments eaten up with corruption; 
people restless and discontented, ready to 
listen to the wild words of any visionary who 
promises better things, who will lead them 
to riot, revolution, robbery, murder! And 
the men who lead the riot, who are they ?— 
Men who cannot read and write, men whose 
sins are the result of lack of education? No; 
men with minds which have been trained in 
secular schools, with lips which have been 
taught to speak with faultless rhetoric the 
gospel of education. 

But you may ask, How can the Catholic 
Church meet these problems? How can she 
answer the questions of the dissatisfied and 
restless? How ?—As she has always answered 
them, by teaching men that they have not 
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only bodies, but souls; that this life is not 
the only life, and that “our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” * 

The Catholic Church teaches that all man’s 
wrongs are known to God, and will be 
righted by Him, if not here, then in eternity ; 
and that, in spite of poverty and suffering, 
there is a real happiness which we may 
enjoy in this life, if we possess the gift of 
spiritual sight, and are following Jesus in 
the way which leads to heaven; if, that is, 
we regard our trials as the cross by which 
we are to be sanctified and prepared for 
heaven. 

The Catholic Church traces the miseries of 
earth to sin, and teaches that they can only 
be ameliorated or removed by the conquest 
of sin in the individual and in the race. The 
Catholic Church teaches that wrongs are 
righted, not by riot and revolution, but by 
God, in a better world than this; that 
darkness is dispersed, not by the light of 
knowledge, of reason, of science, but by the 

*2 Cor. iv. 17 18. 
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light of Christ shining in the soul, and 
revealing to it the true relation of this life 
to the life to come; the greater importance 
of the soul than of the body, the greater 
value of life in eternity than the life which 
is but for a moment here in time. 

Experience, science, history, reason, give 
their alms to help man to prolong his misery, 
to go on begging. But God only can give 
sight to the blind. And how does He give 
it?—By coming Himself into humanity and, 
through the Incarnation, becoming Man. 

Jesus of Nazareth passed by of old, healing 
the diseased, opening the eyes of the blind— 
not only ministering to their bodies, but 
healing their souls. He passed by through 
this world on His way to Jerusalem, passed 
through on His road to the throne of heaven. 
And had that been all—as many outside the 
Church seem to teach—we might indeed 
despair; for the brightest age of man’s 
history would then be a thing of the past, 
and we, most wretched, left in our blindness 
begging on the highway of life. 

But this was notall. Jesus of Nazareth still 
passes by in His Church, moving in and out 
among the golden candlesticks, doing the 
same work as He did when He was on 
earth. He still passes by among us in the 
Sacraments, which are the extensions of His 
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Incarnation. And it is Jesus of Nazareth, 
God and Man, who alone can provide the 
remedy for the ills of man; and this He 
does, not through the gospel of education, 
but through the teachings of His Holy 
Catholic Church. 

There is a special appropriateness in the 
Church’s choice of this miracle of the healing 
of the blind man as the Gospel for Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday, since it took place on our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, when He 
went up to suffer and to die for us; and to-day 
we are standing upon the threshold of Lent, 
that holy season of the Church’s year when 
we commemorate the Passion and Death of 
our Lord. And in the Gospel for to-day the 
Church addresses to us the words of Jesus 
Christ, “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem.” 
Who were the “we” of whom our Lord 
spoke ?—A little body of faithful followers, 
who continued with Him to the end; not 
the multitude who followed Him a little way 
out of Jericho and beheld the miracle of the 
healing of the blind; not the noisy crowds 
who were drawn by curiosity, and who 
listened with pleasure to His words, but who — 
went back to their own sordid lives, and did 
nothing to carry out His teachings. 

Who are the “we” of whom the Church 
to-day says, “Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
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salem”?—The few faithful Christians who 
will really keep Lent, using it as a time of 
separation from the world, that they may 
learn of Christ the things pertaining to His 
kingdom; using it, that they may learn to 
follow Christ through suffering and trial, 
through the grave and gate of death, to 
Jerusalem the city of God; to Jerusalem, 
which is above, where Christ reigneth, and 
where those who are faithful, and who have 
overcome, shall reign with Him in His 
glory. 

“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem.” Next 
Wednesday (Ash-Wednesday) the great 
caravan sets out on its yearly journey. It 
goes up to Jerusalem to keep the feast in 
which we commemorate and renew our 
Lord’s Passion and Death, in which we 
celebrate His victory over death, His glorious 
resurrection ! 

There are some who every year prepare 
for that pilgrimage; but there are more 
who, like Bartimzus in his blindness, sit by 
the wayside begging—begging for what the 
world can give them. Some of these last 
hear the commotion caused by the pilgrimage 
passing by, and ask what it means. And the 
answer which the Church returns is the old 
answer, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” He 
Who is the light of the world, Who alone 
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can heal our moral blindness ; for many can 
tell, not only what He did when on earth, 
but what He does in His Church still in 
opening the eyes of the spiritually blind, in 
leading those who follow Him to Jerusalem, 
the city of the vision of peace. 

And this Lent, as every Lent, some souls 
who have been sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death, begging alms of the world, 
will cry to Him, “Thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me”—some souls; for probably no 
Lent ever passes but that many souls are 
brought to Christ. The noise of the multi- 
tude, even though that multitude only keeps 
Lent externally, attracts the attention each 
year of some souls never before reached, and 
arouses in them, perhaps, hope of deliverance 
from their misery. And each of these cries 
out with desperate earnestness, “ Lord, have 
mercy on me!” 

They may be but a few souls, not many 
perhaps, in any one congregation, but a few 
here and there among the multitude, who 
have realised the wretchedness of their con- 
dition, the darkness that is around them and 
within them, and have felt the cravings of 
their soul for light, for knowledge which will 
enable them to understand the mystery of 
their own being, which will enable them to 
satisfy the appetites of the intellect, the 
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yearnings of the affections, for something 
which this world cannot give. 

These hear acommotion caused by the keep- 
ing of Lent. They ask what it means, and 
the Church replies, “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.” And without any clear conception of 
what this really involves, but with an over- 
whelming sense of their need of help, and 
therefore with earnestness, they cry, “ Lord, 
have mercy on me!” 
_ And what happens? The world to-day is 

very much the same as it has always been, 
and that generally happens now which 
happened to the blind man, Bartimzeus. The 
multitude “rebuked him, that he should hold 
his peace.” 

The world strives to stifle the cry of the 
soul, to quench any real earnestness ; for the 
world frowns upon enthusiasm, especially in 
religion ; laughs at a religious fervour which 
can change a man’s life. And of no people is 
this more true than of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whose national sin is pride. <A well-known 
writer has said that if the Anglo-Saxon race 
did fall in Adam, then the Anglo-Saxon race 
expects to be saved in some eminently respect- 
able and unemotional way. 

The love of God, the cry for light, the 
confession of blindness, and weakness, and 
sin—these are the last things which the world 
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encourages. And if we venture to cry, with 
real earnestness and humility, “Lord, have 
mercy upon us,” the world rebukes us, and 
tells us to hold our peace; that such demon- 
strative religion is not good form; or that it 
is a mere passing emotion which we shall get 
over; and that it is quite unnecessary, as well 
as extremely bad taste, to do more than the 
average Church member does when he con- 
fesses his sins in a general way in the public 
confession in Church, and so fulfils the ordinary 
routine of Church life. 

And then, besides the world, there are the 
flesh and the devil which strive to stifle the 
ery of the soul, which rebuke us, that we 
should hold our peace. The voices of pride 
and passion alike endeavour to drown our 
cries to Christ for help. But if we have 
courage to persevere as Bartimeeus did, of 
whom we read that “he cried so much the 
more,” that is, the more the multitude strove 
to silence him, the more he cried out for help 
and mercy—if we have courage and strength 
to persevere in spite of the world and the 
flesh and the devil, the world will change its 
tone and commend us for our earnestness, 
offering to help us, saying, as to Bartimeeus, 
“ Be of good comfort, rise; He calleth thee.” * 
For the world can change its opinion, as we 

* §. Mark x. 49. 
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see, when it honours as a great religious 
leader or as a saint the man whose earnestness 
it first tried to overwhelm with ridicule, or at 
least to quench with cold disapproval. 

When the blind man hears that Christ has 
stayed His progress and calls for him, he rises 
and attempts to approach our Lord. But he 
finds an obstacle impeding his movements. 
This obstacle was the long flowing garment 
which he wore, and he at once, without 
thought of its value, casts it away, that he 
may obey without delay the call of Christ. 

The sinner finds that a similar obstacle 
impedes his steps when he strives to come to 
Christ; and it needs to be cast away at once, 
and without hesitation, if the Saviour’s call is 
to be heeded. This obstacle is the habit of 
sin which holds you, my brother, back from 
Christ ; a habit woven by many an act, 
worked out through many a year, which so 
fetters the free action of your will that you 
cannot come to Christ without casting it 
away. 

Let each one ask himself, this Lent, what is 
the garment, the habit of sin, which holds me 
back from Christ? What is the darling sin 
which will cost me much to give up, but which 
must be surrendered if I am to be free to 
follow Christ; that habit of sin, of which, as 
I look back in my life, I can trace the gradual 
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growth? Once it was but a thread which I 
could have snapped with ease. Now, like a 
woven garment, it so fits into its place in my 
character ; so takes its form, as it were, from 
my very movements ; has so become a part of 
me, that in order to cast it away I must tear 
away, as it were, something almost of my 
very self. For the garment of sin is like the 
tunic poisoned with the blood of Nessus, 
which, when Hercules attempted to tear off, 
so clung to his flesh that the flesh was torn 
away with it. How, then, can I rid myself 
of it, if it clings to me like this?—By peni- 
tence ; by the application of the precious Blood 
of Christ to your soul in penitence. This will 
loose all bonds and enable you to go free. 

The blind man came to Christ, and our Lord 
asked him, “What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee?” And he answered, “Lord, that 
I might receive my sight.”* And his prayer 
was heard; he received his sight. So is it 
with the sinner. A light so glorious that, as 
St. Paul describes it, it surpasses the splen- 
dours of the noonday sun, shines into the soul, 
illuminating every part, and showing us what 
we are in our sins; but more, what we may 
become through God’s grace; a light which 
dispels the darkness of doubt, and shows us 
the true purpose for which we were created, 


* §, Mark x. 51. 
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the true object for which we are to live. 
And with that light comes a warmth of love 
which kindles our hearts with thrills of joy, 
such as only those who have known the 
love of Christ can experience. 

And then, we are told, when Bartimzus 
had received his sight he “followed Jesus in 
the way.” In what way? We know that it 
was the way leading up from Jericho to Jeru- 
salem; the way that led to the humiliations 
of Christ's Passion, which led to the judg- 
ment seat of Pilate, which led to the hall 
where He was mocked by the soldiers, and 
scourged; which led to Calvary, where He 
was nailed to the Cross; which led to the 
garden of the Arimathzwan, where He was 
laid in the tomb. But that way stopped not 
there, it ended not at Calvary and the grave. 
The sepulchral stone was burst through on 
Easter Day, and Jesus rose in all the splen- 
dours of His glorified Body. And that way 
led to the green sward of the Mount of Olives, 
led through the open skies, through the 
portals of heaven, to the right hand of the 
Father, where He now reigns in glory! 

And so those, this Lent, who cry to Christ 
for mercy, for light, for healing; who come 
to Christ, casting away the garment of their 
sins, who receive the gift of pardon, the 
cleansing of their soul, the bestowal of 
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spiritual sight, the illumination of their whole 
nature by the light of the Holy Spirit—these, 
having received their sight, will follow Jesus 
in the way, the way of the Holy Cross here ; 
the way which leads, through suffering and 
sorrow, through trial and tribulation, through 
temptation and adversity, to the Cross, to the 
grave. But those who have followed Christ 
thus far will be among the blessed ones who 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, in 
the life of glory, in the kingdom of His love. 
Brethren in Christ, is it not marvellous 
that men and women who call themselves 
Christians, who profess to believe in the 
power of Jesus Christ, can be content to sit 
by the highway of this world, begging of 
society and fashion, of reason, and of science, 
the wretched dole which only enables them to 
perpetuate for a few years more their misery 
here ; when they can pray, “ Lord, give me my 
sight,” and can follow Jesus in that way of the 
Cross which leads at last to the crown, which 
leads, through the labours and sorrows of this 
world, to the joy and glory of that kingdom 
where those who have been faithful in follow- 
ing Christ here shall reign with Him for ever? 
Throughout the Church we are preparing 
to keep Lent. There is a commotion in the 
religious world. What does it mean? It 
means that “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
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He passes by each Lent in His Church, as He 
did on His road to His passion at Jerusalem. 
He passes by, listening for the cries of those . 
who pray for light, who cry for pardon. He 
passes by, that He may heal them—not in 
order that they may go back to the world as 
before, not that they may remain by the 
wayside begging, but that they may cast 
away the garments of sin, and follow Him in 
the way to heaven. 

Is there one in this congregation in the 
bondage of sin, in the misery of doubt; 
perplexed, perhaps honestly, in regard to the 
mystery of existence? I say to such an one, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” Cry to Him, 
and He will call thee; cast away thy garment 
and come to Him, and He will heal thee, that 
thou mayest follow Him all the days of thy 
life in this world, all the days of eternity in 
the world to come. 
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THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


“Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the Will of 
Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.’’—S. Joun iv. 34. 


OF all the questions which present themselves 
to the human mind, the most universal, the 
most persistent, and the most important is— 
What is the true purpose of life? Why was 
I created? What is the end and object of my 
life here? What is the secret of my being, 
the explanation of the problem of my 
existence ? 

This question is the most universal; for at 
some time or other it suggests itself to every 
thinking man. It is the most persistent, for it 
demands an answer, and an answer which shall 
be not merely a working hypothesis, but shall 
carry with it an overwhelming conviction of 
the truth. And it is the most important, for 
upon this answer all our life here depends. 
By it character is formed, habits are moulded, 


conduct is influenced. 
25 
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Every school of philosophy, every system of 
religion, has attempted to answer this ques- 
tion, and has made its answer the basis of its 
teachings. For every philosophy and every 
religion begin by putting forth some theory 
in regard to the purpose of human life, and 
necessarily their doctrines are coloured by 
this theory. 

While this answer has taken many forms in 
the different religions and philosophies which 
have influenced thought and conduct, practi- 
cally all these forms may be reduced to 
three: Hedonism, Utilitarianism, and Intui- 
tionism., Hedonism (or, as some would prefer 
to call it, Egoistic Hedonism), which teaches 
a life of selfish pleasure, the pursuit of 
happiness for self only, expressed in its 
baldest form in the Epicurean maxim, “Let 
us eat, and drink, and be merry; for to- 
morrow we die ;” Utilitarianism, setting forth 
as the purpose of life the happiness of the 
many ; and Intuitionism, the recognition of a 
moral law implanted in man and guiding him 
in the path of duty. 

But Christianity, in proclaiming that the 
true purpose of man’s life is to glorify God, 
includes all that is best in the other three; 
for it is the truest Intuitionism, the best 
Utilitarianism, and the most unselfish Egoism, 
in that it attaches to the fulfilment of duty 
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both the happiness of the individual and of 
the race. 

Putting aside, however, all but the Christian 
answer to the great problem of life’s purpose, 
we may go a step further and ask the 
question, How can I best glorify God? In 
what can I find the fullest and most perfect 
rule of life? 

Life is many-sided, and in Holy Scripture is 
set before us under many aspects. All are, of 
course, true; but of these we may ask, Which 
is the deepest, the truest, the most exhaustive 
view of life? 

For example, in the Epistle and Gospel for 
Septuagesima Sunday we have two views of 
life most strikingly contrasted. In the Epistle 
S. Paul describes it, in a few verses pregnant 
with intense feeling, as a race in which every 
muscle and fibre are strained to the utmost, 
to win which a course of training in temper- 
ance and self-discipline is necessary ; and to 
lose which means to lose everything. The 
simile was doubtless true to S. Paul’s own 
experience ; for life with him was always 
intense, always a struggle, always a reaching 
forth unto things that were before, always a 
pressing toward the mark for the prize. 

And yet we cannot but see that all lives are 
not like this, since all characters are not as 
intense as St. Paul’s. There are many—pro- 
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bably the majority of Christians—who live on 
quietly, without great ambitions in the 
spiritual world, without great struggles, with- 
out great achievements. Their lives are 
better described in the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard—under the imagery 
of labourers who, hearing the call (and there- 
fore entering upon the work) at different 
periods of the day of human life, toil on 
steadily till evening, without any exciting 
episodes in their work, without any tremen- 
dous efforts—yet, on the whole, these lives are 
lives of usefulness, of faithfulness, lives lived 
for Christ. 

Then, again, not only is S. Paul’s description 
of life inapplicable to the experience of many ; 
but, true as it is for those of S. Paul’s 
temperament and character, it is not without 
its dangers, if it be proposed as an example 
for every one. For the effort to win the race 
may lead to overstraining, to attempting more 
than we are capable of, to striving to do what 
some one else has done, or is doing, when we 
have not their gifts, and are not called to do 
their work. And on the other hand, it may 
lead to hopeless despondency, and even to 
despair, because we cannot keep up with 
others whose talents and opportunities have 
not been bestowed upon us. 

Life, as we have said, is many-sided; and on 
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this account in Holy Scripture it is brought 
before us under many aspects, described under 
many different images. But we must care- 
fully bear in mind that such descriptions, true 
as they are, must necessarily be only partial, 
since they have regard only to some one 
aspect of life. And if we forget this, and 
press these descriptions and images, as though 
they embraced the whole of life, we are not 
only in danger of resting satisfied with 
partial views of life, but also of accepting 
views which, if pressed to their extreme, lead 
to untrue and perilous theories of life. 

We have pointed this out in S. Paul’s 
metaphor of the race. We may see a similar 
danger in almost every image which is used; 
that is if, forgetting that it is life viewed from 
only one standpoint, we try to apply it to all 
life. 

In the parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard we are warned against the error that 
spiritual progress is to be estimated by the 
time devoted to the work ; but, if the metaphor 
were wrongly pressed, it might seem to justify 
the view, that as all received the same reward 
irrespective of their work, it is not important 
to devote one’s whole life to Christ, since if 
old age only is spent in Christ’s service the 
same reward will be secured. 

If we examine the three great parables in 
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the 25th chapter of S. Matthew—the parables 
of the ten virgins, of the talents, and of the 
sheep and goats—we find that each brings 
before us a view of life which is most true, and 
yet is only partial; for instance: the parable 
of the ten virgins teaches us the importance of 
cultivating our own soul, keeping it abun- 
dantly supplied with the oil of grace, that our 
lamps may be always burning. But if this 
were carried to the extreme, true and impor- 
tant as it is, it might lead to very selfish spi- 
ritual lives. 

To counteract this we have therefore the 
parable of the sheep and goats at the day of 
judgment, with precisely the opposite lesson. 
Those on the right hand were they who had 
recognised their duty to their neighbour, and 
whose reward was distinctly traced to this; 
for the King said to them, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.”* While 
the condemnation of those on the left hand is 
traced to the neglect of this duty; for the 
King says to them, “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to Me.”+ And yet we should err grievously if 
neglecting our own spiritual life we were to 
devote ourselves exclusively to works of 
mercy. 


* §. Matt. xxv. 40. + S. Matt. xxv. 45. 
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We thus see that these two parables deal 
with aspects of life which are mutually com- 
plementary. We must indeed cultivate our 
own souls, but we must not neglect the work 
which God gives us to do for our neighbour. 

Again, in the parable of the talents, the 
lesson is distinctly the importance of the use 
and development of gifts and opportunities 
intrusted to us. But if we were to take this 
as the whole purpose of life, it might lead us— 
as it seems to have led the Corinthians in St. 
Paul’s day—into many temptations to pride 
and vainglory. 

Where, then, can we find a view of the 
purpose of life which is applicable to all 
persons and to all circumstances, a view free 
from the dangers which we have pointed out, 
because it can be carried out to its fullest 
development without the possibility of ex- 
aggeration? Naturally, we shall seek this 
view in the only perfect life, the life of Jesus 
Christ. His life is an example for all men 
and under all circumstances. 

If, then, we examine the record of our 
Lord’s life, can we find some one general 
principle enunciated or acted upon by Him 
which reveals to us how Christ would have 
answered the question—What is the true 
purpose of life? I believe we can, and that 
we shall find that our Lord’s view of the true 
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purpose of life differs from the views which 
we have been considering, in its great 
simplicity, in the fact that we may trace its 
operation from the beginning to the end of 
His life, and in its applicability to all men 
under all circumstances. 

The purpose of life, according to our Lord, 
is the perfect fulfilment of an original plan in 
the mind of God, this plan being revealed to 
each person—not all at once, but gradually, as 
life progresses. In a word, the true purpose 
of life is conformity to the Will of God, mani- 
fested to us from time to time in the workings 
of His providence. God has a purpose for 
each individual soul, and created each to fulfil 
that purpose. Our work, then, must be to 
find out what God’s purpose for us is, in order 
that we may accomplish it. We must say 
what our Lord said in the words of our text, 
“My meat is to do the Will of Him that sent 
Me, and to accomplish His work.” 

But let us observe how our Lord not only 
teaches this in words, but by His example. 
It was prophesied of Him in the Psalms, “Lo, 
Icome; in the volume of the book it is written 
of Me, that I should fulfil Thy Will, O My God: 
I am content to do it; yea, Thy law is within 
My heart.”* His first recorded words, uttered 
in the Temple, imply the same principle: 

* Psa, xl. 10. 
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“ Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s 
business ?”* While His last words upon the 
Cross, “It is finished”; + “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit,” t alike tell that 
devotion to His Father’s Will, the accomplish- 
ment of His Father’s work, was indeed the 
ruling passion of His whole life! 

So He teaches His children, in the Lord’s 
Prayer, to say, “Thy Will be done in earth, as 
it is in heaven” ;§ and declares to His disciples, 
**My meat is to do the Will of Him that sent 
Me, and to accomplish His work.” 

We have said that this was the ruling 
passion of our Lord’s life. It was also its 
explanation, the key to unlock its mysteries. 
This is strikingly brought before us in our 
Lord’s High-Priestly prayer, uttered on the 
last night of His life, just before His Agony 
in the Garden of Gethsemane; for therein He 
says, “I have glorified Thee on the earth: I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest Me 
to do.” || Here our Lord claims that it was by 
the accomplishment of the work which His 
Father had given Him to do, that He glorified 
that Father. 

And what was this work to which our Lord 
refers? It was alife of unswerving obedience 

* §. Luke ii. 49. + S. John xix. 30, 


{ §S. Luke xxiii. 46. § 8. Matt. vi. 10. 
|| S. John xvii. 4. 
de 
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and of perfect love; a life in which obedience 
was the fruit of love; for the obedience of 
our Lord was not the obedience of servile fear, 
not the obedience of a slave dreading the 
consequences of an infraction of his master’s 
command; but the obedience of filial love, 
the obedience lovingly rendered by a Son to 
His Father's Will. It is this filial love which 
makes obedience not only easy but sweet. 

And yet it did not save our Lord from the 
consequences of perfect obedience to God's 
Will in a sinful world which had rebelled 
against God’s laws. Therefore the work 
which was given Him to do involved suffering, 
of which the Passion and Death were the 
climax, and indeed the necessary consequence ; 
for to live for God must always be to live 
against the world which serves notGod. And 
in our Lord’s case this required Him to live 
counter to the deepest prejudices and most 
cherished beliefs of His fellow-countrymen, to 
live and to teach in opposition to the ecclesi- 
astical rulers of His nation. We need not, 
however, dwell on this. 

But what does our Lord say of this work ?— 
“T glorified Thee on earth by accomplishing 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” 
Observe here the entire absence of any con- 
sciousness of failure in this work. Could 
any one but Christ have said this ?—“I have 
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accomplished the work.” Nothing left un- 
done, nothing done imperfectly. “I have 
accomplished the work, and by its very per- 
fection have glorified Thee, My God.” 

It is not only in this passage, but always, 
that our Lord’s words reveal a consciousness 
of absolute power, a conviction that His work 
was progressing steadily to the end which He 
had in view. He never manifests any sense 
of deficiency, any fear of failure in regard to 
His work. And this in itself is a witness to 
His Divinity. 

It is not, however, in the High-Priestly 
prayer only that our Lord refers to the work 
which He has to do; for we find that from the 
very beginning He had the clearest conception 
of His mission, of the purpose of His life, of 
the work that His Father had entrusted to 
Him. And when His life was drawing to a 
close He bears witness, both in His Priestly 
prayer and on the Cross, that the work has 
been perfectly accomplished. 

Now from these passages and others we 
may learn our Lord’s view of life—that it is a 
time for work ; that there is responsibility for 
accomplishing that work. But, above all, we 
learn that the work must not be of our own 
choosing, but the work which our Father has 
given us to do. This work, however, is re- 
vealed to us gradually, as life goes on, through 
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the operation of God’s providence, which in 
ordering the circumstances of our lives mani- 
fests to us from time to time God’s Will for us, 
and in doing God’s Will We glorify God, we 
fulfil the purpose for which we were created. 

What strange views men have concerning 
the purpose of life! If wemay judge by their 
actions, the majority seem to think that it is 
an opportunity for glorifying self, not God. 
What will not men do for the praise of their 
fellow-men? How our hearts throb with 
pleasure when we hear that the world appre- 
ciates us; when we read a flattering account 
of ourselves in some newspaper, or are told 
by an acquaintance of the complimentary 
speeches which they have heard made in 
regard to us! Our heart does not throb with 
delight because we deserve the praise—that, 
perhaps, scarcely enters into our mind—but 
because we have attained it, because we have 
succeeded in gaining glory to ourselves. And 
yet in theory we accept our Lord’s view of 
life—that life is given us to glorify God, that 
this is its true end. 

Again, in regard to our work, from what 
point of view do we seek it?—as the work 
which God has for us to do in this world, or 
as the work which we wish to do, which we 
think we can make a success of, which will 
win us the admiration of men? 
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We have noticed that in our Lord’s words 
there is never any consciousness of the 
possibility of the failure of His work. And 
yet at the moment when He said, “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me to 
do,”* His work, in the world’s eyes, was 
ending in failure. His apostles were just about 
to be scattered, and Himself to be put to 
death. But much of the work which, in the 
world’s eyes, is a failure, is, in God’s eyes, 
eternal in its fruit. And still more of the 
work which the world thinks a great success 
is probably, in God’s eyes, an utter failure, 
in that it bears no fruit in eternity. 

If we are doing the work which God gives 
us to do, it is impossible that it can fail. It 
may not be a success—judged by the world’s 
standard, but it is a success as judged by 
God; for it is God’s work, and God’s work 
cannot fail. 

The purpose of life, then, as taught us by 
our Lord both in word and example, is con- 
formity to the Will of God—the perfect 
carrying out of a plan in the mind of God ; 
this plan being revealed to us, not all at 
once, but gradually, as life progresses. 

We may illustrate this from the building 
of a great cathedral. The plan is drawn by 
the architect; but is not known, as a whole, 


*§, John xvii. 4. 
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to the workmen. So far as they are con- 
cerned, each one receives a “ working 
drawing” of the piece of work which he is 
to execute; and this “working drawing” 
does not, as a rule, contain even the whole 
of the work he is to do, but only the drawing 
of the part upon which he is to begin— 
enough work, perhaps, for a few days—and 
when that is finished another “working 
drawing ” of the next piece is supplied. 

The workmen who are engaged in building 
the cathedral do not insist—do not expect— 
that the architect should make known to each 
one of them his whole design. No, they are 
contented with the “working drawings” of 
their own parts of the work. The mason 
has the plans and measurements for the 
stone he is to cut; the sculptor has the 
drawings of the tracery which he is to carve 
upon that stone. 

Each workman is contented to do his own 
work according to the drawings which are 
given to him. He does not waste his time 
in asking to have explained to him the 
purpose of the work upon which he sees 
some other workman engaged; and, being a 
carpenter, he does not, certainly, insist that 
he is more capable of doing the mason’s 
work; or, being a mason, the carpenter's 
work. Each has the gifts and the skill 
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needful for his own special branch. And the 
result of each one doing his own work per- 
fectly is seen in the perfection of every part, 
when the cathedral is finished in all its 
magnificence. 

So in the preparation in this world for the 
building of the City of God, the new 
Jerusalem, God has a work for each to do; 
a stone, so to speak, for each to hew, or 
square, or polish. No one else can do our 
work quite as well as we can do it; for 
God has endowed us with exactly the gifts 
which are needed for the accomplishment 
of His purpose in the work He has for us to 
do. God does not give us a superfluity of 
gifts, which would only embarrass us, and 
would be of no use in the fulfilment of our 
own task. The gifts which are withheld by 
God, quite as much as those which are given 
by Him, are intended to reveal to us what 
God wills to be the work of our life. 

Sometimes we offer as an excuse for doing 
nothing for God, that we have so little ability, 
that we have not the gifts which others 
possess. It is against this excuse that we are 
warned in the parable of the talents. It was 
the man who had but one talent intrusted 
to him, who neglected to use his one talent, 
and incurred his lord’s wrath and condem- 
nation, The man who had five talents used 
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them so that he gained another five; the man 
who had but two talents with them gained 
two more;- but the man who had only one 
put forward precisely this excuse — that, 
having so little intrusted to him, he did 
nothing with that little, and the talent was 
therefore taken from him, and the sentence 
passed upon him, “Cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” * 

The greater our gifts, the greater our 
responsibility ; the more that is given to us, 
the more will be required of us. We should, 
therefore, be content, if our abilities are but 
small, to employ them on some humble work 
to which God has called us; realising that, 
if we do that work with all our might, and 
as perfectly as we can, we are fulfilling the 
purpose for which God created us, and so 
preparing for ourselves a great reward in 
eternity, when our Lord shall say to us, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” } 

What a dignity this thought gives to 
human life! To each of us God has intrusted 
a part of His great work—that work which 
is to endure for ever in the world to come, 


* §, Matt, xxv. 30, + S. Matt, xxv. 23, 
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that work which is the preparation for the 
building of the City of God. We are told of 
the building of Solomon’s temple, that it 
“was built of stone made ready before it 
was brought thither: so that there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tool of 
iron heard in the house, while it was in 
building.” * 

So in this world are we hewing and 
squaring stones which shall be fitted into 
their places in the new Jerusalem, the city 
of the living God, when it comes down from 
heaven after the Day of Judgment. There 
is only one matter of importance to us—that 
the work entrusted to ws shall be done per- 
fectly; that the stone shall so exactly 
correspond to the “working drawing” given 
to us to copy, that it shall fit exactly into its 
place in heaven. How awful, if we should 
find at the last that it has been rejected, 
because it would not fit into the place for 
which it was intended! How terrible, if we 
have been so much interested in the work 
which others have been doing—work which, 
perhaps, seems to us more attractive or more 
important, that we have neglected our own 
work! It will be too late then to make 
alterations. The stone will be rejected, and 
another stone chosen in its place; our work 

* 1 Kings vi. 7. 
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given to another; and therefore our place in 
heaven given to him also. 

This, surely, is the view of life which our 
Lord would teach us—our meat must be to 
do our Father’s Will, to finish that portion 
of our Father’s work which is entrusted to us. 
If we are faithful in our work; if, in spite 
of imperfections, we at last bring it to some- 
thing like God’s purpose, our reward will be 
to see that work, our work, in the city of 
God in eternity! 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them.” * Yes, blessed 
indeed are those who so finish the work 
which God has given them to do in this 
world, that it may follow them, and be their 
treasure and crown of rejoicing in the world 
to come ! 


* Rey. xiy, 13. 
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‘« And I will restore to you the years that the locust hath 
eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpiller, and the 
palmerworm, My great army which I sent among you.’— 
JOEL ii, 25. 


We have learned from our Lord’s words and 
from the study of what He did, that the true 
purpose of life, as recognised by Him, is to do 
God’s Will by carrying out a certain plan 
which exists in the mind of God for each of 
us, and which is revealed to us gradually as 
life goes on—revealed to us through the 
interior guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
through the exterior workings of God’s provi- 
dence. This plan constitutes our work in life 
—the work for which we were created—our 
part of the great work by which the kingdom 
of God is being prepared in this world, by 
which the stones of the City of God are being 
hewed, and squared, and made ready for that 
45 
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great day when the City of the new 
Jerusalem shall come down from heaven. 

In regard to the work for which God 
created us we have learned, too, that the 
very gifts withheld, as well as those which 
have been bestowed, help to make clear to us 
the exact sphere of our work, and are 
intended to save us from attempting what 
God does not mean us to do—in a word, they 
help to direct our energies into the channel of 
God’s appointment. 

But at this point we are met by a serious 
difficulty. For some may say, Let it be 
granted that God has created me for a special 
work, and has endowed me with all the gifts 
and faculties I need for accomplishing His 
purpose; yet by my sin and negligence I have 
lost these gifts and blunted these faculties. I 
am not as I was when I left God’s hand. And 
though now I see what I might have been, 
what I might have done—what God meant 
me to be and to do—yet this knowledge only 
overwhelms me with despair; for I have 
rendered myself incapable now of fulfilling 
God’s purpose, since I have destroyed, or at 
least greatly injured, the very faculties most 
needed to accomplish God’s work. 

Such is the difficulty which must present 
itself to many souls. And I desire to state it 
as strongly as I can, that I may draw your 
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attention the more forcibly to the adequacy 
of the remedy which God has provided. This 
is a difficulty felt, perhaps, by a majority of 
earnest souls who have not awakened to 
God’s claims upon them until after they have 
fallen under the dominion of sin, forfeited 
many of God’s good gifts, and acquired habits 
which unfit them for the work which they 
now see God has called them to do. It is, 
therefore, most important that these should 
fully realise that sufficient provision for such 
cases has been made through the operations 
of grace in the soul. And this may be learned 
from the passage I have chosen for my text. 

In this chapter of the Book of Joel we find, 
first, a denunciation of God’s judgments upon 
His rebellious people; then an earnest exhor- 
tation to repentance, accompanied by a 
promise of God’s mercy; and, finally, the 
glorious assurance of the text, which is 
certainly one of the most comforting and 
encouraging passages in Holy Scripture. Not 
only will God forgive the sins of His people if 
they repent, but He will restore to them what 
has been lost by sin, “the years that the 
locust hath eaten.” 

We might think, What is lost is lost. How 
can the harvest of those years which the 
locust, and the cankerworm, and the cater- 
piller, and the palmerworm, have eaten, ever 
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be restored? The answer is God’s assurance 
that, if His people repent, they shall be 
restored. This does not, of course, mean that 
the very grains destroyed by the locust shall 
be given back, but that in future years so 
abundant a harvest shall be given by God, as 
more than to make up for what had been lost. 

With this text we may associate the 
passage in Hosea, “I will heal their back- 
sliding, I will love them freely.”* Here we 
may observe that it is not merely the removal 
of guilt, the payment of the debt of sin, which 
Hosea promises, but restoration, healing of 
the wounds of sin; the restoration, once 
more, of the sunshine of God’s love. And to 
this we may add the words of Isaiah, 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” + 

In each of these three cases the promise is 
conditioned upon repentance; and in the 
three passages we have brought before us, 
inversely, the glorious fruits of true 
penitence. Isaiah promises the removal of 
the guilt or stain of sin: “Though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.” Hosea promises more—“I will heal 
their backsliding, I will love them freely ”— 


* Hosea xiv. 4. + Isa, i. 18. 
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not only the removal of guilt, but the healing 
of the wounds of sin. And the promise in 
Joel is greater still—the restoration of all 
which has been lost by sin, the years that the 
locust, and cankerworm, and caterpiller, and 
palmerworm have eaten. 

How are we to secure the fruits of this 
great promise? From reading the context in 
each passage we shall find that what is 
promised follows upon penitence; in other 
words, that if we do our part by repenting 
thoroughly of our sin, God will do His part by 
bestowing upon us the remission of its guilt, 
the healing of its wounds, and the restoration 
of all that has been lost by it. 

But to obtain such glorious results our 
penitence must be perfect in all its parts. 
There must not only be contrition or sorrow 
for our sin, and confession or acknowledg- 
ment of it; there must be satisfaction. That 
is, our repentance must not only be an act, 
but a state of life. And it is to this that 
I would turn your thoughts to-day, to the 
state of penitence, to the life of penance, 
which alone can restore—and perhaps more 
than restore—what has been forfeited by sin; 
and which can enable us, in spite of the past, 
to attain to a glorious future in the accom- 
plishment of the work which God _ has 
purposed for us. 


5 
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This, however, will depend upon the way in 
which we meet the difficulties of our present 
life, and especially those difficulties which are 
largely the result of past unfaithfulness and 
sin—the penalty of injured gifts and blunted 
faculties. In regard to such difficulties two 
ways present themselves. We can shirk them 
because we are too cowardly to face the 
struggles which they involve, too slothful to 
make an earnest effort to overcome them. In 
a word, we can refuse to meet them because 
our penitence is not sufficiently deep to make 
us willing to do penance for our sins by 
accepting their consequences, not sufficiently 
thorough to make us willing to bear those 
consequences patiently and humbly as the due 
reward of our sins, in the spirit of the penitent 
robber on the Cross, who said, “ We receive 
the due reward of our deeds.” * 

The other way in which we can deal with 
our difficulties is to go forth to meet them in 
the power of prayer, in reliance of God’s 
grace, and with perfect trust in God’s pro- 
mises. We can meet difficulties in the spirit 
of penitence, accepting them as the conse- 
quences of our past sins; as sent us, not in 
anger, but in love; so that the very difficulties 
themselves become the means of our restor- 
ation, the opportunity for regaining what we 


* §, Luke xxiii. 41, 
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have lost by past defects, the occasion of 
winning a lasting victory ! 

If we meet our difficulties in this spirit, we 
shall believe, on the testimony of God’s own 
promises, that nothing in our past can spoil 
our future; that, though we may have to 
suffer and to labour on account of past sins, 
yet that the future is our own if we have 
courage to secure it. But we must act in 
trustful reliance on God’s promises as pro- 
claimed to us by the Prophets Isaiah, Hosea, 
and Joel—in order that the guilt of our sins 
may be blotted out, that the wounds made by 
sin may be healed, and that all that has 
been lost by sin may be restored through 
penitence. 

Difficulties which obstruct our progress will 
either make or mar us. If we meet them in 
the power of grace they will unfold and 
expand the latent possibilities in our charac- 
ter; and especially will they develop and 
strengthen the powers that have been injured 
by sin; for this, under God’s providence, is 
- the purpose for which the difficulties are 
sent. 

For instance, if a man has the misfortune 
to break his arm, he not only has to endure 
for many weeks—while the arm is bound up 
in splints—the inability to use the arm; but 
after the bone has knit and the splints have 
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been removed, he has to endure much suffer- 
ing when the doctor begins to bend and work 
the arm so as to restore strength to the 
injured muscles. It is very painful, but the 
surgeon tells us that it is the only way to get 
back the full use of those muscles. 

So in the spiritual life, the powers which 
have been almost atrophied by non-use, or 
injured by positive misuse, can only be 
restored by exercise, and that exercise at first 
will be attended with much difficulty. Not 
only have habits of virtue to be developed, but 
bad habits have to be overcome; not only 
have sins to be repented of; but, after they 
have been absolved, the temptation to those 
sins, which necessarily comes from having 
formed evil habits, has to be met and resisted, 
perhaps, for many months, or even years. 
And to persevere in this often involves much 
weariness and suffering; but the sustained 
effort required not only leads to victory over 
the temptations, but to the development of 
the opposite virtues, to the gradual unfolding 
of spiritual faculties which we never before 
recognised in our nature. 

Nowhere can we learn better what is in- 
volved in this, than in the characters of some 
of the heroes of the Old Testament. Let us 
devote the remainder of our discourse to a 
study of some in which this penitential aspect 
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of life is more strikingly portrayed. We will 
begin with Jacob. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that 
Jacob is one of the strongest and grandest 
characters in the Old Testament; although, 
on account of his covetousness and duplicity, 
his character is to many an unattractive one. 
But these very sins which so marred his life, 
and which brought upon him such bitter 
punishment, were the result both of heredity 
and of environment. We may trace them in 
his mother’s family, in the acquisitiveness and 
deceit of her brother Laban; while they were 
fostered by his environment throughout a 
thoroughly unhealthy childhood. 

Jacob's home life was spoiled by two evils— 
want of confidence between his parents, and 
the grossest favouritism—for Esau was his 
father’s favourite; Jacob was his mother’s 
favourite. And probably these two sins on 
the part of his parents destroyed the respect 
which should have been the basis of filial love, 
and not only brought about a relation between 
the brothers which was the very reverse of 
fraternal, but developed the besetting sins of 
Jacob’s own character. The chief thing kept 
before him by his mother was the importance 
of obtaining the birthright promised him by 
God; and to get this she taught him to 
deceive his father and to outwit his brother. 
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So that the two great sins of his life belonged 
to the period when he was under his mother’s 
influence and in his father’s house. 

The plot was successful; the blessing was 
secured ; but at what a cost!—the grief of 
Isaac, the hatred of Esau, the misery and 
punishment of the two plotters, Rebekah and 
Jacob. He has to flee for his life into exile, 
and his mother is left alone, without the child 
she loved so fondly; left alone, with the hus- 
band she had deceived so grievously, and the 
son she had wronged so shamefully ! 

From this moment Jacob’s true life begins ; 
and it is indeed a noble life; for it displays 
the heroism of a life of penance; of a life 
spent in patiently struggling against temp- 
tation to sins which had obtained a tremendous 
hold upon his character, and patiently bearing 
the misfortunes and penalties which those 
sins brought as their consequences. 

We must bear in mind that Jacob was a 
grown man before he left his home and 
began his exile; so that the sins had probably 
obtained an enormous hold upon his character 
when he turned to God in penitence. And 
God, while accepting that penitence, and 
promising to Jacob protection, blessing, and 
restoration to his country and home, yet 
scourged him, almost to the end of his life, 
for his sins, allowing him to be defraude 
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again and again by Laban, and to be cruelly 
deceived by his own children in regard to 
his favourite son Joseph. His life was a 
life spent in works of penance, in struggling 
against besetting sins which had early 
enslaved his character, and in expiating the 
sins of youth by enduring with patience their 
punishment. 

And what can be grander than this; what 
more noble than the determination of a man 
to bear the difficulties of life as the due 
reward of his sins, to triumph over them all, 
and to win from God Himself the recognition 
of his success ! 

We have spoken of Jacob's sins; but we 
must observe three splendid virtues which 
enabled Jacob to persevere to the end, and 
to win the victory—the virtue of hope, which 
enabled him to trust God through all the 
darkest periods of his stormy life; the virtue 
of patience, which enabled him to endure 
trials, disappointments, and afflictions which 
befel him; and, above all, the habit of prayer, 
which sustained him under every difficulty, 
and kept him, throughout his life, in close 
communion with God. 

We have only time to glance at one scene 
which illustrates this—the struggle at the 
brook Jabbok, the scene at Peniel. After 
twenty years of exile Jacob is returning to 
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his own land, and he hears that his brother 
Esau, whom he had such just cause for 
fearing, was coming to meet him with four 
hundred men. He exercises the virtue of 
prudence in dividing his own company into 
two bands. 

And then, when he has done all that human 
foresight could suggest, he had recourse to 
prayer: “O God of my father Abraham, and 
God of my father Isaac, the Lord which 
saidst unto me, Return unto thy country, 
and to thy kindred, and I will deal well with 
thee: Iam not worthy of the least of all the 
mercies, and of all the truth, which Thou 
hast showed unto Thy servant; for with 
my staff I passed over this Jordan; and now I 
am become two bands. Deliver me, I pray 
Thee, from the hand of my brother, from 
the hand of Esau: for I fear him, lest he 
will come and smite me, and the mother with 
the children.”* Then he sent his company 
over the ford Jabbok, and was left alone with 
the angel of God. 

In pregnant words the mysterious scene is 
thus described: “And Jacob was left alone; 
and there wrestled a man with him until 
the breaking of the day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him, he touched 
the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of 


* Gen. xxxii, 9-12, 
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Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled 
with him. And he said, Let me go, for the 
day breaketh. And he said, I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me. And he said 
unto him, What is thy name? And he said, 
Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. 
And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost 
ask after my name? And he blessed him 
there. And Jacob called the name of the 
place Peniel: for I have seen God face to 
face and my life is preserved.” * 

We learn from this, that at the supreme 
crisis of his life Jacob met his difficulty in 
prayer; a prayer so intense, that it is 
described as a wrestling with the angel of 
God; a prayer so prolonged, that it lasts 
until the breaking of the day; a prayer so 
persevering, that Jacob dares to say, “I will 
not let thee go, except thou.bless me”; a 
prayer so effectual, that it wins the assurance 
of change of name, which signifies change of 
character; for the angel says, “Thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.” The name 


* Gen. xxxii. 24-31. 
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is changed from Jacob, the supplanter, to 
Israel, the prince of God, with the assurance 
that it was because he had prevailed; pre- 
vailed with God through prayer, as he pre- 
vailed with men through his patience. 

What an encouragement may be drawn 
from a study of Jacob's life by those who 
feel that the gifts and faculties which God 
bestowed upon them have been marred and 
spoiled by sin! Jacob was probably about 
forty years old when he began his life of 
penitence, and he gained a place in the 
Hebrew triad, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
He won a name, the glorious name, which 
he handed down to his nation—the name of 
Israel, the prince of God. And he won this, 
not merely in spite of tremendous difficulties, 
but because of them. He met the difficulties 
with hope, and patience, and prayer; so that 
the very difficulties themselves developed the 
great latent strength of his character, and 
made him one of the heroes of his nation. 

From Jacob let us pass to another great 
character in Old Testament history, whose 
sins were even greater and more deliberate 
than Jacob’s, whose punishment was yet 
more severe, but who finally accomplished 
God’s purpose in the destruction of his 
enemies, though at the sacrifice of life itself: 


3 


and who in his death became a type of Christ 
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and an example to penitent sinners. I mean 
the hero Samson. 

Endowed with the special gift of enormous 
strength, trained as a Nazarite in the service 
of God, Samson, after many great victories, 
fell under the dominion of fleshly sin. The 
story of Samson and Delilah is the great 
warning and example of the power of such 
sins to destroy God’s best gifts to man. 
Samson had abundant reason to know of 
Delilah’s treachery. But, trusting to his 
God-given strength, he put himself into her 
power again and again. He knew that she 
was in league with his enemies the Philistines. 
Yet he allowed her to bind him with seven 
green withs. And when she said, “The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson,” “he brake 
the withs, as a thread of tow is broken when 
it toucheth the fire.”* Again, he let her 
bind him with new ropes; and again, “he 
brake them from off his arms like a thread.” 
A third time, he allowed her to weave seven 
locks of his head with the web, and to fasten 
it with a pin to a beam. This time he does 
not get off scot-free; but when he wakes 
- out of sleep carries with him the pin of the 
beam, and the web. 

He was a Nazarite, vowed to God; and the 
sign of his vow was that his hair should not 


* Judges xvi. 9. 
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be cut. When he begins to trifle with this 
vow, and to hint to Delilah that his strength 
lies in his hair—that is, in the keeping of his 
vow—he has a special warning, for he does 
not, as before, escape entirely free. The pin 
and the web in his hair witness against him. 
But he neglects the warning, and tells her 
the true secret of his strength, and she 
shaves off the seven locks of his head. And 
then, when he awoke, his strength had 
departed from him; for his vow to God was 
broken. 

His punishment at once follows. The 
giant, whose strength had departed, is taken 
by his enemies the Philistines; and they “ put 
out his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, 
and bound him with fetters of brass; and he 
did grind in the prison house.” * 

We can imagine how bitter must have been 
the reflections of the poor blind hero; shorn 
of his hair, deprived of his strength; bound in 
fetters, and made to labour by his cruel 
masters; reduced to slavery—an example of 
the consequences of sin in man. 

But, though his sight was not restored, his 
hair began to grow, and his strength returned. 
Doubtless, in the prison house he turned to 
God in penitence; and the loss of physical 
sight may have led to the restoration of 

* Judges xvi. 21, 
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spiritual sight. He realised his sin against 
God. Yet he did not despair, but rather 
trusted in God’s mercy, and waited for an 
opportunity of doing the work for which his 
greav strength had been given him—the work 
of destroying Israel’s enemies. 

At last the opportunity came. A sacrifice 
was to be offered to the god Dagon, to whom 
the Philistines attributed their victory over 
Samson. Samson was brought out to make 
sport for them. The lad that held him by the 
hand led him to the middle pillars upon which 
the house stood, and stretching forth his arms 
he took hold of the two pillars, one with his 
right hand, and the other with his left, and 
bowing himself, with all his might he pulled 
down the house and destroyed his foes. 

With his arms outstretched bowing himself, 
he is a type of our Lord upon the Cross 
pulling down the temple of sin, destroying the 
power of the Evil one. He is also an example 
to penitent sinners, especially to those who 
have so fallen under the dominion of sin that 
they have entirely lost their freedom. For 
such the only escape is the crucified life, the 
life of complete self-sacrifice. So blinded 
have they become by acts of sin, so enslaved 
by long indulgence in habits of sin, that to 
escape from the slavery they must sacrifice 
much that for others would be lawful in this 
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world, sacrifice their very lives. They must 
stretch forth their hands upon their cross, 
give up the liberty which others may rightly 
claim ; and nail themselves, as it were, to the 
very Cross of Christ, so that they cannot 
come down to yield to old temptations. 

Such may have to lead a life of strictest self- 
denial ; to give up much, very much, that is 
pleasant in life, but which might lead them 
back to old temptations. And they must re- 
main nailed to their cross till they die, and in 
their death escape their foe, their spirit of evil, 
who would use the temptations of the world or 
the flesh to ensnare them again, who would 
make sport out of their sufferings. 

Samson’s is no ordinary case. He was a 
man endowed witha special gift from God, 
and consecrated to God by a special vow. He 
broke the vow most deliberately, and after 
repeated warnings; and so forfeited the gift, 
The consequences were blindness, and cruel 
and degrading slavery. To escape these, and 
to put his gift of strength to the purpose for 
which it was given him, demanded no ordinary 
sacrifice, demanded nothing less than life, 
But in the end he did escape, he accomplished 
his work ; and by the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews he is numbered amongst those 
heroes who, through faith, won their victories 


for God.* ; 
* Cf. Heb. xi. 82. 
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Samson’s case,is a rare one, and I have 
invited your attention to it only because there 
are some who are so far gone in sin, who have 
been so long enslaved by its power, that their 
case might seem hopeless, were it not for 
Samson’s example. But from a study of his 
history we learn that no case is hopeless; that 
where there is a will to turn to God, and to 
bear patiently, and even gladly, the penal 
consequences of sin, to make whatever 
sacrifice may be necessary to overcome it— 
there God will make the way to escape, 
though it may demand the surrender of much 
in this world. 

Before we close, I would bring before you 
the story of two men whose lives and 
fortunes were closely linked together, and 
who illustrate very strikingly the great lesson 
I have been endeavouring to teach to-day— 
that our future depends on the way in which 
we meet the difficulties of our lives. The 
troubles we have considered have been those 
which were the consequences of our sins in 
the past. But there are other difficulties 
which cannot be traced to any fault of our 
own, but which are permitted by God’s pro- 
vidence, both to test us and to develop in us 
the latent powers of our character. The two 
men to whom I refer are Saul and David. 
Both began the work of life well, both had to 
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meet serious difficulties. David met them 
with courage, with fidelity to principle, and in 
reliance upon God, and the difficulties did their 
work in making him one of the grandest 
characters of Old Testament history. Saul 
never fairly met difficulties which were the 
punishment of his own sin, and the result was 
that they ruined him. 

There is a common fallacy that some men 

have everything against them, so that they 
are the victim of circumstances, and their ruin 
is not their own fault; and that others are 
born to good fortune, so that their success in 
life is not really the result of their own merit. 
And probably the majority would consider 
Saul and David to be an illustration of this 
view. 
Many would say that Saul had everthing 
against him, since from the time when he 
sinned against God by sparing Agag the king 
of the Amalekites, he knew from Samuel’s 
lips that the kingdom was to be taken from 
him and given to a neighbour of his who was 
better than he.* And when, after the 
slaughter of Goliath, Saul saw the prowess of 
David, and that the Lord was with him, and 
heard his praises sung by the women of Israel, 
he could have had little doubt but that it was 
David who was to take his throne. 


* Of. 1. Sam. xv. 28, 
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These would say that Saul knew God’s 
decree—that it was unalterable ; and therefore 
that he had nothing to live for; that his 
moodiness and fits of depression, as well as 
his continued persecution of David, and 
attempts to kill him, were the result of the 
utter hoplessness of his position. 

On the other hand, such would contend that 
David had everything in his favour; for, 
having been assured that he was to receive 
the throne, he could afford to wait, in the 
certainty that ultimately he would be king. 

But there is quite another view possible, 
and one that is far more in accordance with 
the facts as the Bible records them; for Saul’s 
forfeiture of the kingdom was the result of 
his own deliberate act of disobedience, and 
that not the first act.* Besides, he could have 
repented as David repented, when on two 
occasions he fell under God’s displeasure 
through yielding to sin. Then David was 
humble, accepted willingly the punishment of 
his sin, and implored of God but one thing— 
forgiveness. 

But Saul only desires to avoid the conse- 
quences of his sin, and seems to care very 
little for having offended God. If Saul had 
repented as David did, humbly and sincerely, 
doubtless God would have treated him as He 

* Cf, 1 Sam. xiii. 11-15. 
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did David, and, while punishing him for his 
own good, would have pardoned him. Even 
if the punishment had involved the loss of his 
kingdom, still Saul might have saved his own 
soul by penitence. But he chose to live in 
open rebellion against God, spending his life 
in vain efforts to bring God’s purposes to 
naught by attempting to kill David. And 
finally, in the hour of impending ruin, he 
sought help and guidance not from God, but 
from the witch of Endor; and turned, not to 
religion, but to superstition, to enable him to 
meet the misfortune which threatened him. 
If he had met his difficulties in the spirit of 
true penitence, they would have made him a 
great man, but striving to avoid them, and to 
conceal from his people his true relation to 
God, his difficulties proved his ruin.* 

Now let us turn to David. Had he no diffi- 
culties? It is true he had God’s assurance 
that he should succeed Saul—but when? It 
might not be for years, and David steadfastly 
refused to do anything to hasten Saul’s death. 
Had. David everything on his side? Was it 
nothing that he should go about in continual 
fear of his life? For we are told of at least 
five occasions on which Saul attempted to kill 
him. Was it nothing that he should have to 
feign madness in the presence of Achish, king 

* Cf. 1 Sam, xy. 30. 
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of Gath? And yet twice, in the cave at En- 
gedi,* and in the trenches of Hachilah,+ when 
Saul’s life was in his hands, he spared him, 
refusing to hasten by a day his own accession 
to the throne. David had his difficulties as 
well as Saul, but David met them with 
courage, with fidelity to principle, and with 
perfect trust in God, and those very difficulties 
made him a man after God’s own heart. 
David committed some grievous sins, and 
God visited them with severe punishment ; but 
David sincerely repented of those sins, and 
humbly accepted the punishment. 

Surely we may learn from these and other 
great examples in Holy Scripture that God is 
true to His promises, that He blots out the guilt 
of sin; so that, though our sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool; that 
He heals our backsliding, healing the wounds 
that sin has made in our nature; and that He 
restores the years that the locust hath eaten, 
if we truly repent. 

However great a failure our past may have 
been, however many our sins, the future is our 
own, bright and glorious, if we have the 
courage and faith to accept and to endure 
the consequences of our sins, secure in our 
reliance upon God’s love and mercy, and 


* Of, 1 Sam. xxiv. 4-22, + Cf. 1 Sam, xxvi. 7-25. 
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determined for the rest of our life to do God's 
Will, to accomplish the work to which He calls 
us. 
This is the true purpose of life, and it is 
never too late, if we hear God’s Voice, to fulfil 
this purpose; it is never too late, if we hear 
God’s Voice; for the very fact of hearing 
God’s call assures us that it is still possible to 
obey. Butif we put off our penitence, if we 
postpone our obedience till to-morrow, it may 
be too late, because then we may not hear God 
calling us. “To-day if ye will hear His voice, 
harden not your heart.”* To-morrow that 
Voice may be silent to your ears; to-morrow 
your work may be given to another to do. 

It is never too late, if we hear God’s Voice, 
for this is the lesson taught us by the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard—some were 
called even at the eleventh hour, as the sun 
was setting, but those who obeyed even at 
that late hour fulfilled God’s purpose, accom- 
plished their work, and received the penny— 
the reward of eternal life. 


* Psa, xcy. 7, 8. 
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lV 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


‘Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto 
him, O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, 
because thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that was due unto him. 
So likewise shall My heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.’’—S. Mart. xviii. 32-35. 


ARE my sins forgiven? This is the most 
momentous question for every soul; for upon 
its answer depends our happiness in time and 
in eternity. To the personal life of the indi- 
vidual Christian the most important article of 
the Church’s Creed is “The forgiveness of 
sins”; the most important petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our trespasses.” 
For if there be one dogma accepted alike by 
all Christians, and probably by all men who 
believe in a hereafter for the soul, it is that 


no man can be saved by his own sinlessness ; 
al 
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but that all have sinned, and therefore alike 
need the forgiveness of God; that the greatest 
saint, as well as the greatest sinner, when 
standing face to face with God’s judgment, 
must plead for mercy. 

There are great crises in our life which we 
speak of as times of conversion and of peni- 
tence; for we may—nay, we must—turn to 
God as often as, when yielding to temptation, 
we have turned away from Him; and peni- 
tence must be continuous in a life which has 
to be lived in a world, the very atmosphere 
of which is impregnated with sin; so that even 
“a just man falleth seven times.”* But at 
such times, when we turn to God in penitence, 
it is evident that the article of faith upon 
which our action is based, must be “that sin 
can be forgiven”; or, in other words, that God 
is One whose “property is ever to have mercy 
and to forgive”; and who has taught us to 
say, “Our Father, which art in heaven,... 
forgive us our trespasses.” 

Faith in God is not by itself sufficient ; for 
“the devils also believe, and tremble.”+ But 
they do not believe in their own capacity for 
forgiveness. It is, therefore, scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the importance to each of us of 
that dogma in which we profess our faith 
every time we say the Creed, and which we 


+ Prove xely¥.1 0. + S. James ii. 19. 
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put into practice every time we say the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Forgiveness! Without it, life would be 
unbearable, hope impossible ; with it, what 
may not the sinner hope, what promises of 
love, what visions of restoration, forbid 
despair ? 

But what do we mean by “forgiveness,” 
and what are the conditions on which it may 
be obtained? While every one has his own 
conception of what “forgiveness” signifies, 
few, probably, have tried to think out or to 
put into words what their conception really 
implies ; and many have not only very inade- 
quate but even erroneous ideas on the sub- 
ject, ideas which, because they are erroneous, 
sometimes lead to the most awful and 
disastrous consequences. This is evident 
from the parable of the unmerciful servant, 
who, while he asked for and obtained forgive- 
ness from his lord, found that, on account of 
his subsequent conduct, this forgiveness was 
counted as naught, and that he was called 
upon to pay the debts which had been re- 
mitted. 

In the last fifteen verses of the 18th chapter 
of 8. Matthew we have from the lips of our 
Lord certain teaching upon the subject of 
forgiveness, which it behoves us very carefully 
to consider. 
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The subject is introduced by a question put 
by S. Peter, “Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?” * Christ’s answer is, “I say not unto 
thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy 
times seven.” And then our Lord goes on to 
speak the parable of the unmerciful servant, 
saying, “Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a certain king, which would take 
account of his servants. And when he had 
begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, 
which owed him ten thousand talents. But 
forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and 
children, and all that he had, and payment to 
be made. The servant therefore fell down 
and worshipped him, saying, Lord, have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 
Then the lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave 
him the debt. But the same servant went 
out, and found one of his fellow-servants, 
which owed him an hundred pence: and he 
laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, 
saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his 
fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and be- 
sought him, saying, Have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all. And he would not: 
but went and cast him into prison, till he 


* §, Matt. xviii, 21, 
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should pay the debt. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, they were very 
sorry, and came and told unto their lord all 
that was done. Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said unto him, O thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, because 
thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had pity on thee? And his Lord 
was wroth, and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all that was due 
unto him. So likewise shall My heavenly 
Father do also unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” 

In our Lord’s answer we have brought 
before us three of the most important ques- 
tions of the soul’s life in regard to the forgive- 
ness of sin— 

1. How often will God forgive sin? Is 
there a limit to His mercy? 

2. If God’s mercy is without limit, is it also 
unconditional? and, if not, what is required 
of the sinner as the condition of his forgive- 
ness ? 

3. Is it possible that, after having sought 
and secured the assurance of God’s forgive- 
ness, the sinner, on account of some 
subsequent sin, may find himself still held 
responsible for the very sins which had been 
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forgiven? The parable of the unmerciful 
servant seems to teach this ; but to the minds 
of some this involves a very serious moral 
difficulty—that God, after having freely 
forgiven, may withdraw His forgiveness on 
account of some further sin. Such action in 
man would be deemed unjust; for a man 
cannot be called to account or punished for 
a sin which has been pardoned. Can we 
therefore conceive of it in God? 

Without prejudging this difficulty, let us 
consider these three questions, in order that 
we may be in a position better to understand 
what we mean by “ the forgiveness of sins.” 

1. The answer to our first question is 
comparatively simple. God’s mercy is illimit- 
able ; for God’s nature is ever to have mercy 
and to forgive. And when, in answer to S. 
Peter’s question, “ How oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?” our Blessed Lord replies, “I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until 
seventy times seven,” He is putting before S. 
Peter, as the standard of forgiveness with 
respect to his neighbour, nothing less than 
the Divine standard by which God deals with 
man. He would suggest to our conscience the 
question, How often have we sinned against 
God, and has God forgiven us? Has it been 
only seven times in our life? When we think 
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of God’s mercy do we limit its exercise to a 
certain definite number of occasions? Is it 
not without limit, because God’s love is 
without measure? God is love; therefore 
God’s “nature and property is ever to have 
mercy and to forgive.” 

So far as God is concerned, neither the 
number of sins nor their greatness can ever 
be a bar to the exercise of His mercy and 
love; He forgives, not seven times, but 
seventy times seven; that is, without limit. 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool”;* therefore, 
God’s forgiveness is not only without limit 
in regard to the number of occasions, but 
without measure in regard to the greatness 
of the sins. God’s mercy is so stupendous 
that it can pardon always, and can pardon 
every sin. 

2. Our second question, Is God’s forgiveness 
unconditional? opens up a much more difficult 
subject. What is involved in our conception 
of “forgiveness”? Does “forgiveness” merely 
imply the remission of penalties? If this 
were all, would there not be many cases in 
which forgiveness would be cruel, because it 
would injure the recipient ? And, further, 
would it not then be inconsistent with true 


* Tsa. i, 18, 
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love on the part of Him who forgives, and also 
of true righteousness, that is, of real justice ? 

There can be no doubt as to our answer. The 
mere remission of penalties would be in many 
cases harmful to the individual and still more 
injurious to society, and therefore unrighteous 
and inconsistent with that true love which 
seeks to benefit alike the individual and the 
race. 

If we examine the principles of human 
justice we shall find that punishment is 
intended to be always penal, and, where 
possible, also disciplinary ; but always penal, 
that is, for the purpose of vindicating the 
majesty of the law which has been violated, 
and of deterring the offender from repeating 
his offence; and yet further, of deterring 
others from following his example. This is 
the primary object sought in punishment. 
The discipline or improvement of the offender 
is secondary. 

If, however, criminals knew that they 
would never be punished, because the law of 
charity in Christian communities required 
that they should always be forgiven, there 
would be no check to crime, no opportunity 
of reforming the criminal; so that the very 
charity—which always and under all cireum- 
stances obliged forgiveness—would foster and 
encourage crime, and injure both the indivi- 
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dual and society. This, however, is not so 
where the power of occasional pardon is 
lodged in the hands of the authorities, though 
its exercise is confined to cases in which 
extenuating circumstances can be pleaded for 
the offence, or in which there seems good 
hope that a free pardon will lead to the 
reformation of the offender. 

While human justice is imperfect, because 
it is ministered by those who are human, and 
therefore sinful, yet the conception of justice 
and its principles are implanted in man by 
God, and therefore the Divine justice must be 
consistent with those principles, though 
higher and more perfect in their application. 
We have seen that it is the nature and 
property of God ever to forgive; that there is 
no limit with respect to the number of times, 
no measure of the greatness of the sins, God 
will forgive. And yet there must be some 
condition to be fulfilled, that God’s forgive- 
ness may be obtained, otherwise forgiveness 
would only be an encouragement to sin, and 
an injury to the sinner. God’s forgiveness 
flows from His love. But love seeks the true 
good, not the injury, of its object. It is, 
therefore, impossible to conceive of God’s 
forgiveness being bestowed where it would do 
harm. 

Hence, there must be in the recipient 
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a capacity to appropriate and use rightly 
God’s gift. In other words, the recipient must 
be “forgivable”; and God, who knows the 
heart of man, must see, in the object of His 
love, possibilities of recovery and restoration, 
which His forgiveness will stimulate and 
foster. So that, although God is ever ready 
to forgive, yet He must see in man such 
dispositions of heart as will render forgiveness 
beneficial, not injurious, to that man. 

If a sinner knew that he had merely to ask 
to be forgiven, to secure that great gift, 
forgiveness would rather be an encourage- 
ment to sin, than a help to a better life. But 
this condition of forgivableness, this disposi- 
tion of heart, which enables the sinner to 
appropriate God’s gift without injury to 
himself, is precisely what we mean by 
“ penitence.” 

Penitence involves many things; first, a 
real sorrow for sin, a sorrow which has its 
root, not in the penal consequences of sin, 
but in love of God. For there is a sorrow 
which is caused either by disappointment at 
the loss of reward, or by fear of punishment. 
But the sorrow which alone is worthy of the 
name of “penitence” must be rooted in love. 
We must repent of our sins, not because of 
their effect upon us, but because they are 
hateful to God, whom we love, and whose 
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love we have outraged by sin. This is the 
sorrow which we mean when we pray for “a 
new and contrite heart.” And this contrition 
will manifest itself in certain fruits, which are 
themselves a proof of the depth and reality of 
our contrition. A true contrition will necess- 
arily produce these fruits, and an imperfect. or 
false sorrow for sin can be detected by the 
absence of the fruits or signs which belong to 
true penitence. 

But what are these fruits? They are many. 
But among the most important are these: 

First, a readiness to confess our sins. False 
sorrow leads to the false shame which makes 
us desire to conceal the truth about ourselves. 
True sorrow makes us long for sincere confes- 
sion, that we may put ourselves right with 
God; for, “If we confess our sins, He is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” * 

Then a great desire and determination to 
give up our sins, to break from all that is evil; 
and this will lead to great care in keeping out 
of the way of occasions of sin. If we have 
yielded to certain temptations, we shall try to 
avoid those temptations. If certain companions 
have led us into evil, we shall shun those com- 
panions ; and, if necessary, break off friendships 
which are likely to lead us into sin. 

* 18. Johni. 9. 
7 
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Again, our Lord in His parable shows us 
that readiness to forgive others who have 
injured us must always be one of the fruits of 
true contrition. 

Lastly, we shall be desirous, so far as is in 
our power, to make amends for our sins, 
sometimes—-by restitution where that is pos- 
sible; always by a firm purpose of amendment 
for the future. These right dispositions will 
enable us to secure the benefit of forgiveness ; 
for they will be proofs that we are forgivable, 
and they will enable us to bring forth the 
fruits of penitence which are to be seen in 
that life of grace to which the forgiveness of 
God, when appropriated, introduces us. 

In the parable our Lord makes it a condition 
of forgiveness that we should forgive others. 
This, indeed, is the great lesson of the parable, 
which is summed up in the last verse, “So 
likewise shall My heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses.” But 
we shall find, when we come to examine it, 
that this condition is not so much an arbitrary 
command, the fulfilment of which will insure 
our own forgiveness, as it is a test by which we 
may know whether we are forgivable, whether 
we have those dispositions of heart which 
enable us to appropriate God’s free gift of 
forgiveness. 
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Forgiveness, as we have seen, implies some- 
thing much more than the remission of the 
penalty of our sins. Indeed, it is often for 
our good that, after we are forgiven, we 
should endure their consequences or penalty. 
Forgiveness implies the removal of guilt from 
the soul, and its restoration to a state of 
grace. But the soul which is in a state of 
grace necessarily possesses the supreme virtue 
of charity, or love of God; and the forgive- 
ness of our neighbour is simply a proof that 
we are in this state of grace and possess this 
virtue of charity; for we can no more love 
God and hate our neighbour than we can 
have co-existing in the same place light and 
darkness, heat and cold. 

S. John speaks of the state of grace as a 
state of light, and of sin as darkness; and he 
tells us that, “ He that saith he is in the light, 
and hateth his brother, is in darkness even 
until now. He that loveth his brother abideth 
in the light, and there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. But he that hateth his 
brother is in darkness, and walketh in dark- 
ness.”* To be unwilling to forgive our brother 
is a proof that we are in the darkness of sin. 
But if this be the case, then we cannot be in a 
state of grace. So that, although God may be 
perfectly willing to forgive us, and may even 

* 1 St. John ii, 9-11, 
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have bestowed upon us the formal assurance 
of pardon, we have not appropriated it; for, 
had we done so, the Divine charity, which 
would have flowed into our soul as the result 
of that appropriated forgiveness, would have 
made us ready—nay, desirous—to forgive our 
brother. 

Of course, we must bear in mind that the 
forgiveness of our brother does not necessitate 
that we should put ourselves in a position to 
be injured by him again, but only that all 
hatred and ill-feeling be rooted out of our 
heart. 

Some will say: “ This is very difficult. How 
can I forgive when I have been so grievously 
injured?” But we should reply, “How can God 
forgive you, who have outraged Him by your 
sins far more greatly than any one has injured 
you? If you are in grace, that is, if, being 
capable of forgiveness, you have appropriated 
God’s gift, the darkness will have disappeared 
from your soul, and readiness to forgive your 
brother will be the proof of this.” 

Thus we see that the forgiveness of our 
neighbour is not so much the condition upon 
which God forgives us, as the proof that we 
have appropriated that forgiveness. 

3. There is a third question suggested by our 
’ Lord’s answer to 8. Peter: Is it possible that, 
after having secured the assurance of God’s 
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forgiveness, the sinner, on account of some 
subsequent sin, may find himself held respon- 
sible for the very sins which have been for- 
given? There can be no doubt that this is 
what the parable teaches. And yet some may 
say, Does it not involve a very serious moral 
difficulty, that God can forgive, and yet on 
further provocation take back His forgiveness ? 
Is not this like the grudging forgiveness of a 
man who, when he has fresh cause of offence, 
rakes up old injuries which, though verbally 
forgiven, were rankling all the time in his 
heart ? 

This apparent difficulty, like all the moral 
difficulties in Holy Scripture, challenges our 
attention and invites our investigation, lead- 
ing us on to the discovery of a great principle 
which we were in danger of overlooking. In 
this case it is the principle, which we have 
already to some extent discussed, that for- 
giveness, to be of avail to a man, implies 
certain dispositions on his part by which the 
forgiveness can be appropriated; in a word, 
that he is forgivable, that he has the capacity 
for appropriating the gift. 

1. If a man by his subsequent action shows 
that he is not in a state of grace, he shows 
that he has never appropriated the gift of 
forgiveness; and therefore that the guilt of 
his sins, though formally remitted, was never 
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really removed from the soul, since forgiveness 
implies something in the recipient as well as 
in the giver, and that something is the moral 
change from a state of sin to a state of grace. 
It implies a personal change in the recipient ; 
for forgiveness is only possible with regard to 
a person. We cannot forgive a “thing,” how- 
ever much it may have injured us. If a beam 
were to fall on our head, or a stone were to 
strike us and greatly injure us, it would be 
absurd to talk of forgiving the beam or the 
stone. We can only forgive a person. And 
if our forgiveness is to be of any value to that 
person, it must work some change in him in 
the direction of righteousness. 

We cannot read any man’s soul; therefore 
we cannot tell whether he possesses the 
possibilities of better things, the capacity for 
appropriating our forgiveness. For this 
reason—because of our own ignorance on 
this point—we must forgive, and leave it to 
the individual to use or abuse our forgive- 
ness. We cast our bread upon the waters, 
and shall find it after many days, either in 
the good it has wrought in the one who has 
wronged us, or in the blessing which God 
bestows upon us for having done our duty 
in the act of forgiveness, even though it has 
been of no avail. 

2, But we may approach this question from 
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another point of view, and we shall see that 
it is not difficult to understand how sins 
which have been really remitted by God’s 
pardon appropriated through penitence, may 
yet return upon us if we fall back again into 
sin. As we have already observed, S. John 
speaks of the state of the soul in grace or in 
sin as a state of light or a state of darkness. 
The state of light is produced in the soul by 
the presence of God the Holy Ghost, through 
the operation of His grace. The state of 
darkness, on the other hand, is the result of 
our own action; is produced, that is, by our 
own sins. 

Now there is no intermediate position. We 
are always either in a state of grace or in 
a state of sin, in a state of light or of 
darkness. When we repent of our sins, and 
really appropriate, by true contrition, the 
forgiveness God so readily offers us, we pass 
from a state of darkness into a state of light, 
leaving behind us all the guilt of our sins. 
But when we sin again mortally, we go back 
to that state of darkness which we have made 
for ourselves, and the old sins at least to 
some extent reassert their former dominion 
over us. 

In the parable of the marriage of the 
king’s son we read that the king said to the 
servants, in regard to the man which had 
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not on a wedding garment, “ Bind him hand 
and foot, and take him away, and cast him 
into outer darkness.” * 

What are the chains with which sinners 
who are lost are to be bound in the kingdom 
of darkness in the world beyond? Surely, 
the same chains with which they are bound 
in this world, the chains of their sins. The 
sinner has been forging those chains link 
by link all his life. Each act that goes to 
form a habit is a link in the chain which 
binds and fetters him. In this world the 
chain may be broken, but not by any earthly 
power, only by the power of the precious 
Blood of Jesus Christ, only by the mercy of 
God, “ Whose nature and property is ever 
to have merey and to forgive;” for in the 
very collect from which we have quoted these 
words, we find the prayer, “Receive our 
humble petitions; and though we be tied 
and bound with the chain of our sins, yet let 
the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loose us.” 

In this life God’s forgiveness can break 
those chains, can rescue us from the darkness 
which we ourselves have made in our soul, 
and can transport us into the glorious light 
of His grace and love. But when we go back 
into the state of darkness, we go back to 
those chains which we forged. 


* §. Matt. xxii, 13. 
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This is not merely a matter of faith, but 
of experience; for we know that when a 
man has given up a habit of sin for a while, 
if he falls back into it, the force of the old 
habit soon reasserts itself and holds the man 
a prisoner, as much or more than before ; 
for our Lord intimates that in such cases 
“the last state of that man is much worse than 
the first.”* If this be so in this life, we can 
well understand that it must be so in the 
life to come. If we go back to a state of 
sin after we have been forgiven, we go back 
to the old darkness, and the former sins take 
possession of us. 

_ From this follows an important truth—that 
/-we cannot repent of some of our sins with- 
‘out repenting of all of them. People 

sometimes feel some one great sin pressing 

upon their conscience and worrying them, 
and think that they would like to confess that 
sin, and so to get rid of it. But they cannot 
confess one sin without confessing all the 
sins of which they have been guilty, or at 
least all that the Holy Spirit brings home 
to them when they honestly examine them- 
selves in the light of His grace. 

We cannot repent of part of our life; we 
cannot be absolved from some of our sins; 
we cannot give up certain regions of 


* §, Matt. xii. 45. 
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darkness, and yet retain others. When we 
are absolved, if we are able to appropriate 
that absolution by true penitence, we pass. 
altogether from the state of darkness into the 
regions of light, and leave the guilt of all our 
sins behind us. Therefore, we must repent 
and confess them all if they are to be for- 
given. We cannot keep some darling sin 
hidden away in a secret chamber in our soul's 
life, which we are not willing to give up, 
while we repent of many other sins which 
we are quite ready to abandon. It must be 
all or none; a state of light, or a state of 
darkness. 

4, Finally, we may find in the parable of 
the unmerciful servant a warning against 
the danger of obtaining the formal absolution 
of sin without such right dispositions of heart 
as enable us to appropriate it. We have 
already treated of this under the general 
aspect of forgiveness. But is there not a 
danger that some may even deceive them- 
selves by seeking and obtaining the absolution 
of the Church after confession of sin, and 
yet not possess that true penitence which 
makes the absolution efficacious in their case? 
God is ever ready to forgive. It is the priest’s 
office to pronounce the assurance of this 
forgiveness to every penitent sinner who 
seeks it with confession of his sins, according 
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to the Church’s appointment. But the priest 
cannot always read the heart, cannot always 
gauge the reality of the penitence. And so 
a& man may go on using the Sacrament of 
Penance, and yet be unforgiven. How can 
he tell whether he is deceiving himself or 
not? Surely, as this parable shows us, by 
the effects of the absolution of his life; by 
the fruits which his penitence produces, by 
his readiness to forgive his neighbour, to give 
up his sins, to do his duty; by the power of 
grace manifesting itself in his soul. Light 
cannot be hidden; and if he is in a state of 
light, the light will shine forth, and so prove 
the effects of God’s forgiveness in his soul. 

What greater happiness can a man possibly 
experience in this world, than the assurance 
of God’s pardon, the sign of God’s favour, 
which transforms his life and proves to him 
that he possesses indeed the privileges of 
the children of God, who are the children 
of light? 
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ABSOLUTION 


“Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: 
as My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. And 
when He had said this, He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.’”’—§. Joun xx. 21-28. 


TxHus far this Lent we have considered, first, 
“The purpose of life ”—that life is given us 
to do God’s Will and to accomplish His work ; 
second, the Hindrances to the fulfilment of 
God’s purpose for us, which come from our 
own sins, and the possible remedy indicated 
by God; third, the Character and Conditions 
of Forgiveness. 

To-day I would carry the subject a step 
farther, and would investigate what pro- 
visions, if any, our Lord has made in the 
Gospels and in His Church for the administra- 
tion of this great gift of forgiveness. 

Last Sunday I stated that the most 


important article in the Creed, for the 
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individual Christian, was, “I believe in the 
forgiveness of sins”; the most stirring 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us 
our trespasses.” To-day I would venture to 
add that the most momentous question for 
each of us is, Are my sins forgiven? How 
can I obtain an assurance of this ? 

I believe with my whole heart that “God 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” * 
I recognise, further, that I must fulfil certain 
conditions, in order that I may appropriate 
His forgiveness ; that is, that I must be for- 
givable. But in a matter of such tremendous 
import to my salvation a further question 
arises: Has God in Holy Scripture indicated 
any means by which I may obtain the 
assurance of His. forgiveness? Does the 
Church of which I am a member point to 
any sacramental act by which I may secure 
this precious gift ? 

To both these questions I would answer 
with an emphatic affirmative. In the very 
passage we have just quoted, St. John says, 
“Tf we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins,” where Con- 
fession is stated to be a condition of forgive- 
ness. And in my text the Apostle tells us 
that Christ, on His first appearance to His 
apostles assembled in the upper chamber on 


*1§, John i, 9. 
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Easter Day, breathed on them and said, “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them.” 
That is, Christ bestowed the power to absolve 
or forgive sins. Our Church has thought 
good to order that daily, in her Morning and 
Evening Prayer, we should be reminded of 
this gift; for, after a confession of general 
sinfulness (rather than of sins), the Priest is 
directed to announce that “Almighty God 
. . . hath given power, and commandment, to 
His Ministers to declare and pronounce to His 
people, being penitent, the Absolution and 
Remission of their sins.” 

These are not the only passages in the 
Bible or Prayer Book which assert that God 
has provided a sacramental means by which 
the penitent sinner may be assured of the 
forgiveness of his sins. If they were, they 
would be sufficient; but, as I shall presently 
show you, they do not stand alone. But 
before doing this, let me categorically state 
that there is found in the Gospels, and in 
the teaching of the Church, a definite pro- 
vision for the remission of sins after Con- 
fession and Absolution. 

This statement demands careful examin- 
ation; and I trust it will be at least of 
interest to all here to-day to join in an 
investigation of so important a matter. To 

8 
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the great majority of you who have long 
experienced the blessings of Absolution, it 
will not be amiss to go over some of the 
ground which you know so well; while to 
others who have never used this means of 
grace, or are perhaps prejudiced against it, 
it ought to be helpful, as well as interesting, 
to learn the reasons why the great majority 
of Christians in the world do use this 
Sacrament. 

To some it may be a new idea that ‘“ Con- 
fession and Absolution” has commended itself 
to and been used by the great majority of 
Christians. They would, perhaps, say 
thoughtlessly, Is not this confined to a few 
benighted Romanists? No; it is practised 
also by the whole of the Greek Church, it 
is expressly provided for in our Prayer Book, 
and has been used by many of the greatest 
saints of our own Church since the Reform- 
ation. And if we turn to any census of the 
world’s religions, we shall find that Christians 
belonging to the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
Churches comprise more than three-fourths 
of all who profess the Name of Christ. 

The figures vary in different census-tables ; 
but this variation does not really affect the 
proportion I have stated. Counting in 
amongst Protestants every sect which calls 
itself “Christian,” however slender may be 
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its claim—Mormons, Christian Scientists, 
Dowieites, and those members of our own 
Church who would reject this doctrine—they 
scarcely make up one quarter of the Christian 
world.* 

With this digression let us return to our 
subject and examine the testimony of Holy 
Scripture and of our own Church. And first, 
in Holy Scripture we shall find precisely the 
same teaching in the Old and New Testaments 
concerning penitence; that is, that there can 
be no forgiveness of sin apart from penitence, 
and that penitence always implies confession 
of sin. 

In the Jewish Law confession in the 
presence of God’s representative was dis- 
tinctly required. In Leviticus v. we have 
a list of sins which need forgiveness, and we 
read that, “It shall be, when he shall be 
guilty in one of these things, that he shall 

*The census-tables of M. Fournier de Flaix, quoted as 
the most recent competent authority by the American 
Statistical Association, gives: 


Roman Catholics was 230,866,533 
Orthodox or Greeks wee 98,016,000 
Anglicans eee 29,200,000 
Abyssinian Ghenolt’ és 8,000,000 
Other Eastern Churches 1,960,000 


Protestants of every Sect 114,087,625 


Total of Christians ... 477,080,158 
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confess that he hath sinned in that thing: 
and he shall bring his trespass offering unto 
the Lord... and the priest shall make an 
atonement for him concerning his sin.”* And 
again, in the Book of Numbers,+ we have a 
similar commandment. And in these passages 
you will observe that it was not sufficient 
to confess sinfulness in a general way, but 
the particular act of sin, which the priest 
must know, in order that he might offer the 
particular sacrifice required as an atonement 
for that sin. 

It is scarcely worth while to enumerate the 
various instances of the working of this law 
in the Old Testament. It will be sufficient 
to refer to Joshua’s exhortation to Achan, 
when under sentence of death, to make his 
confession;{ and to David’s confession to 
Nathan § of his grievous sins of adultery and 
murder, to which confession David is thought 
to refer in his Psalm of Penitence, when he 
says, “Blessed is he whose unrighteousness 
is forgiven, and whose sin is covered. Blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
no sin, and in whose spirit there is no guile. 
For whilst I held my tongue, my bones con- 
sumed away through my daily complaining 

. I said, I will confess my sins unto the 


* Ley. v..5, 6. + Numb. v. 5-9. t Josh, vii. 19. 
§ 2 Sam. xii. 18; cf. also 1 Sam. xv. 24. 
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Lord; and so Thou forgavest the wickedness 
of my sin.” * 

If we pass to the New Testament we are 
met at once with the practice of Confession ; 
for the result of the preaching of repentance 
by S. John Baptist was, that there “went 
out to him Jerusalem, and all Judza, and 
all the region round about Jordan, and were 
baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins.” + 

Our Lord, as a devout Jew, must have 
frequently seen penitents in the Temple, 
making their confession; and yet there is no 
record that He ever said one word in dis- 
couragement of it. And His apostles dis- 
tinctly enjoined it; for S. John says, “If we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins”; and S. James, “Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed.” { 

Confession, then, is common to both Old 
and New Testaments. The difference is, that 
in the Old Testament, in connection with 
confession of sin, sacrifice was offered, which 
pointed to the one Sacrifice upon the Cross, 
by which sin should be taken away; while, 
after the Day of Pentecost, Confession was 
associated with the power which our Lord, 

* Psa, xxxii. 1-6. + 9. Matt. iii. 5, 6. 
t §. James v. 16. 
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upon a most solemn occasion, had committed 
to His Church for the purpose of remitting 
sin, and in order that the penitent might 
have the assurance of God’s pardon. 

Thus we find that, when S. Paul was 
preaching in Ephesus, “many that believed 
came and confessed, and showed their deeds.” * 
And in the second Epistle to the Corinthians 
S. Paul restores the excommunicated Corin- 
thian after his repentance, saying, “For if 
I have forgiven any, to whom I have forgiven 
it, for your sakes have I forgiven it in the 
person of Christ.” + 

Before we pass from the testimony of the 
New Testament on this subject, we must draw 
attention to the fact that, while S. John 
alone records the authoritative transmission 
to the apostles, on Easter Day, of the power 
to remit sin, S. Matthew notices two occasions 
on which our Lord promises this gift. On 
the occasion of S. Peter’s great confession of 
Christ’s Divinity, we read that our Lord said 
to him, “I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” ¢ 

And, lest we should suppose that this power 
of binding and loosing was confined to 8. 

* Acts xix. 18, + 2 Cor. ii. 10. t 8. Matt. xvi. 19. 
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Peter, we read that on a later occasion Christ 
said to all the apostles, “ Verily, I. say unto 
you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” * 
‘We may notice that our Lord does not say 
to 8. Peter, “I give,” but “I will give.” The 
promise is of a future gift. And this promise 
was fulfilled immediately after our Lord’s 
triumph over sin and death, when on Easter 
Day He said to the assembled apostles, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained.” Here the promised gift is bestowed. 
Again, we may observe not only the 
solemnity of the occasion of our Lord’s first 
appearance to His apostles after His Resur- 
rection from the dead, but the significance 
of the words with which the gift was 
introduced, “As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you.” The Father had sent 
Him to take away sin. To this S. John the 
Baptist witnessed when he said, “Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” + Christ said, “As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you.” And, that 
there may be no misunderstanding, He adds, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whose soever 


* § Matt. xviii. 18. + §. John i. 29. 
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sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them.” 
That is, our Lord singles out of the various 
objects of the Apostolic mission one especially, 
the forgiveness of sins, and He connects this 
with the gift of the Holy Ghost; for He 
breathed on them and said, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.” 

With these words our Church directs the 
Bishop to ordain each priest. And surely they 
are worse than mockery unless the Church 
intends to convey to that priest the power to 
forgive sins which they express. As I have 
already said, she directs that her people be 
reminded, twice every day, that Almighty 
God... hath given power, and commandment, 
to His Ministers, to declare and pronounce to 
His people, being penitent, the Absolution 
and Remission of their sins.” And certainly 
the moment when that power was given was 
the moment when the Bishop laid his hands 
upon the priest’s head, and uttered the solemn 
words which our Lord Jesus Christ spoke to 
His disciples, adapting them for the ordination 
to the priesthood, “Receive the Holy Ghost, 
for the Office and Work of a Priest in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee 
by the Imposition of our hands. Whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; 
and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained.” 
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Before we pass from the testimony of the 
New Testament in regard to Absolution, it 
may be well to compare the frequency of our 
Lord’s teaching on this subject with what is 
recorded in the Gospels concerning the two 
great Sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Eucharist. Each of the three Synoptists 
gives an account of the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist. But, though there are three 
records, it is of one occasion only; while 
S. John, who does not notice the institution, 
has preserved to us with considerable fulness 
our Lord’s discourse in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, in which He deals with the 
doctrine of the Holy Communion. 

So far, then, as the Gospels are concerned, 
they tell us of two occasions only on which 
our Blessed Lord referred to the Holy Com- 
munion. Similarly, we find the injunction to 
baptize associated with the Apostolic mission, 
“And Jesus came and spake unto them, say- 
ing, All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” * 

This injunction is also noticed by S. Mark, 
though it is found among those last twelve 
verses of his Gospel, the authenticity of which 


*§, Matt. xxviii. 18, 19. 
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is disputed. Both records, however, refer to 
the same occasion. And in the third chapter 
of S. John, in our Lord’s discourse with 
Nicodemus, we have the clearest and most 
emphatic teaching in regard to the nature 
and necessity of Baptism.* 

If, then, we confine ourselves to the Gospels, 
our authority for Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist depends, in each case, on the record 
of our Lord’s teaching on two occasions only. 
But, as we have seen, the Gospels tell us of 
three different occasions when our Lord re- 
ferred in unmistakable terms to the power to 
forgive sin, which should be bestowed upon 
His apostles. 

So that the evidence for Absolution is 
stronger than for either Baptism or the Holy 
Communion; stronger, that is, in the greater 
number of occasions on which the doctrine of 
Absolution is taught; and in all three passages 
the wording is so emphatic, and the promise 
so definite, as to leave no way of escape. 

It is true that Protestant commentators do 
not, as a rule, accept the Church’s teaching on 
the subject. But, while they deny that our 
Lord meant what His words clearly affirm, 
they are not able to agree among themselves 
with respect to any explanation as to what 
else the words could mean; for to say that 


* Cf. S. John iii. 1-10, 
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a promise of such stupendous power is fulfilled 
by those preachers, whether priests or laymen, 
who by their sermons lead men to repentance, 
is too impotent an explanation to be worth 
considering. 

Then, too, we must bear in mind that the 
Church is the interpreter of Holy Scripture ; 
and that, until the sixteenth century, the 
Church, with one consent, taught that this 
promise was fulfilled by the ministration of 
Absolution. We find some variations in the 
method of its administration. At one time 
Absolution was given by the Bishop alone 
after public Confession; later, the Confession 
was heard by a penitentiary, who decided 
whether it should be made publicly or not. 
And where it seemed unadvisable for public 
Confession to be made, Absolution was given 
in private after private Confession. And 
gradually, with many developments, this be- 
came the practice of every part of the 
Church; and the reason for the change was, 
obviously, the avoidance of scandal. 

In our own day there can, however, be no 
objection to any penitent making his con- 
fession before the whole congregation, if he 
prefers the more ancient form of administer- 
ing Absolution ; for Church history furnishes 
us with many instances of the imposition 
of public Penance in the case of grievous 
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sinners, long after it ceased to be the usual 
method of administering Absolution. 

Again, we must remember that our Lord 
knew how His teaching on this subject would 
be understood by his Church; and it is incon- 
ceivable that He would have uttered words 
which He foresaw would be misunderstood by 
His whole Church. Besides, His promise that 
the Holy Spirit would guide the Church into 
all truth is quite inconsistent with the sup- 
position that for sixteen centuries the Holy 
Ghost led the Church into error in regard to 
the meaning of our Lord’s words about Abso- 
lution, and that it was reserved for certain 
Protestant schismatics in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to set the Church right, and to correct the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit for all these ages. 

Whether the authority to forgive sins was 
committed to the apostles individually, and 
handed on by them through Apostolic Suc- 
cession, or whether it was bestowed upon 
the Church collectively, is quite immaterial, 
since we find our Church in her services 
claiming that that power has been given to 
her ministers. 

Until recently the former view was almost 
universal. But some great scholars, like 
Bishop Westcott, have lately given the weight 
of their authority to the latter opinion. This, 
however, is immaterial. Either way we re- 
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cognise that Almighty God has given power 
and authority to His ministers to declare and 
pronounce to His people, being penitent, the 
Absolution and Remission of their sins. 

We may sum up this part of our argument 
by saying that the grace of penitence is as old 
as the world. It was the grace which enabled 
Adam to repent of his sin, and it worked in 
the soul of every penitent sinner under the 
Old Testament dispensation. But on Easter 
Day our Lord instituted the Sacrament of 
Penance; that is, He took the grace which 
had been working since the world began, and 
incorporated it in a visible sign, by which He 
communicates Absolution and the grace of 
penitence to those who use it. He did this in 
accordance with the Sacramental system of 
the New Law, and in order that people might 
have something more than their own self- 
assurance on which to depend for their hope 
of the forgiveness of their sins. 

From the testimony of Holy Scripture let us 
turn to the teaching of the Church throughout 
the world on this subject. We have already 
largely anticipated much which ought to come 
under this head. But, without repeating this, 
there are some further points to be noticed. 

There is, of course, no question in any one’s 
mind about the teaching of the Roman Church 
and the Orthodox Eastern Church, which 
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together comprise the great majority of 
Christians. But what does our own Prayer 
Book tell us? We have already noticed, more 
than once, that in the Daily Matins and Even- 
song she asserts that God has given power and 
commandment to His ministers to give Abso- 
lution to those who are penitent; and through 
one of the sentences with which the service 
opens she teaches that “If we confess our sins, 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins,” 
thus implying that Confession is a condition 
of forgiveness, or Absolution. 

In the Communion Office, in an exhortation 
or instruction on the manner of preparing 
rightly for the Holy Communion, our Prayer 
Book says, “Because it is requisite, that no 
man should come to the holy Communion, 
but with a full trust in God’s mercy, and with 
a quiet conscience; therefore, if there be any 
of you, who by this means [that is, by self- 
examination and the ordinary sorrow for sin] 
cannot quiet his own conscience herein, but 
requireth further comfort or counsel, let him 
come to me, or to some other discreet and 
learned Minister of God’s Word, and open his 
grief; that by the ministry of God’s Holy 
Word he may receive the benefit of Absolution, 
together with Ghostly counsel and advice, to 
the quieting of his conscience, and the avoid- 
ing of all scruple and doubtfulness.” 
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The Prayer Book thus requires every one, 
before coming to Communion, to satisfy him- 
self that his sins are forgiven; and, if he has 
any doubt, to come to a priest to make his 
Confession, and to receive the benefit of 
Absolution. 

There is, however, one Service in the Prayer 
Book in which provision is made for the 
most intimate ministrations of a priest 
with an individual soul. I mean the Ser- 
vice for the Visitation of the Sick. This is 
the only Service in which our Church gives 
explicit directions to a priest in regard to his 
ministrations to an individual, in sickness of 
body, and, presumably, of soul. And in this 
Service we read, “Here shall the sick person 
be moved to make a special Confession of 
his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled 
with any weighty matter. After which Con- 
fession the priest shall absolve him (if he 
humbly and heartily desire it) after this 
sort: 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left 
power to His Church to absolve all sinners 
who truly repent and believe in Him, of His 
great mercy forgive thee thine offences; and, 
by His authority committed to me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins: in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 
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It would be difficult to conceive a more 
definite instruction to the priest: he is to 
move the sick person to make his Confession ; 
that is, if his conscience is troubled with any 
weighty matter, for of course there is no need 
of Confession where there is no consciousness 
of sin. 

If we examine the form of Absolution pro- 
vided, we shall find that our Prayer Book 
claims that Jesus Christ left power to His 
Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent 
and believe in Him, and directs her priests to 
absolve, by virtue of this authority committed 
to them. It would be impossible to express 
this more strongly than we find it expressed 
in the form of Absolution which the Church 
of England provides for the use of her priests 
in their ministrations to individual souls. 

Here let us pause for a moment and take up 
the question with which we started: Has God 
in Holy Scripture indicated any means by 
which I may obtain the assurance of His 
forgiveness? Does the Church of which 
I am a member point to any Sacramental 
act by which I may secure this precious gift? 

I venture to assert that I have shown you 
to-day that such a means is indicated in the 
Gospel, with at least as much fulness as in the 
case of Baptism and the Holy Communion ; 
and further, that the whole Church, both East 
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and West, points to a Sacrament, instituted by 
Christ Himself on Easter Day, by which the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins may be 
secured. Our own Prayer Book, as we have 
seen, is most full and explicit on this point; 
and, while leaving individual members of her 
communion quite free to use or to neglect 
this means of grace, she provides for every 
one, what the whole Catholic Church has ever 
provided, a Sacrament by which we may 
receive the Absolution and Remission of our 
sins. In this she is at one with the Roman 
and Eastern Churches. 

She differs from them, however, in refusing 
to make Confession and Absolution com- 
pulsory. In this I believe she is most wise; 
for compulsory Confession is attended by two 
serious dangers—that it may lead to sacrile- 
gious Confession, to the keeping back of truth 
about our sins, where we are not really 
penitent; or even if they be sincerely con- 
fessed, where there is no desire for Confession, 
penitence may be very formal and perfunctory. 
The fact that Confession in our Church is 
voluntary ought to insure that it should be 
always made with sincerity and with a real 
desire for contrition and true purpose of 
amendment. 

Let me say a very few words, in conclusion, 
about the benefit of Absolution. First, it 
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conveys remission of sin; that is, the blotting 
out of the guilt of our sins. Secondly, there 
is an infusion of special grace, the grace of 
penitence, to make us truly sorry for our sins, 
and to give us a special strength to fight 
against our sins. Most persons who have used 
Confession will bear witness to the fact 
that, not only is the burden of guilt removed 
from their soul, but a strange power is given 
them to resist and overcome temptations 
which, perhaps for many years, they constantly 
yielded to. Thirdly, Absolution restores to us 
the merits of our past life. The treasure 
which we have laid up in heaven, and forfeited 
by falling into mortal sin, becomes again our 
own. For, as we learn from the parable of 
the unmerciful servant, that, when we fall 
back into mortal sin, old habits reassert their 
power over us, and claim us as their slave, so 
may we hold that when, by Absolution, we are 
restored to God’s favour, there is given back to 
us all the treasure which in our past life we 
had laid up in heaven. 

Besides these three great effects of Absolu- 
tion, there are certain moral advantages in 
Confession itself : 

First. There is the help of sympathy. We 
cannot go about telling our sins to every 
friend. And yet there is nothing in which we 
more need sympathy in our lives than in the 
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struggle against the sins which beset us. That 
sympathy we find in the counsel and advice of 
the priest in Confession. 

Secondly. Confession is the greatest help to 
self-knowledge. It is not easy to know the 
truth about ourselves. The tempter is always 
trying to deceive us in regard to our sins. 
And, alas! he finds a ready accomplice in our 
own self-love. But Confession helps us to see 
ourselves in the light of God’s Holy Spirit, and 
so to know ourselves more as God knows us. 

Thirdly. It is very humiliating. Some 
persons say, “I could never confess my sins 
before a priest; it would be too humiliating.” 
But is not pride a mortal sin? And is not 
humility one of the chief of Christian virtues? 
Our Lord says, more than once, “He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted”; not he 
who is humbled by some one else, but who 
voluntarily humbles himself ; as, for instance, 
in confession of sin. If we were not ashamed 
to commit our sins in the sight of God and the 
holy angels, it is a very false shame which 
keeps us from confessing them in the presence 
of a sinful priest. The humiliation of Confes- 
sion is one of its chief advantages. It makes 
our penitence cost us something; and our 
penitence is generally worth just what it 
costs us. 

Fourthly. Confession is a great aid to 
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deepening contrition. Most of us mourn that 
we have so little sorrow for our sins. The 
very fact of Confession, as many can bear 
witness, is a great help to contrition. 

Lastly. We obtain counsel from one 
specially trained to give counsel, and who has 
a right to claim the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in His work of counselling those whom 
God sends to him for advice. 

These are some of the moral advantages of 
Confession. But they are, of course, greatly 
outweighed by the tremendous gifts which 
belong to Absolution—the forgiveness of our 
sins, the infusion of the special grace which 
enables us to love God and hate sin, the grace 
of Divine charity, and the restoration of all the 
merits of our past life. 

When we come to die, our eternity will 
depend, not upon our sinlessness—for no man 
is sinless in God’s sight—but on the thorough- 
ness of our penitence, on the fact that we have 
left nothing undone which we could do to 
insure the forgiveness of our sins. 

Let us, then, put aside worldly prejudice, 
and ask ourselves whether we ought not to 
follow the teachings of God’s Holy Word and 
of the Prayer Book of our own Church, and 
to secure that assurance of God’s forgiveness 
of our sins which our Lord provided in His 
gift to His Church on Easter Day. 
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‘* Who His own self bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteous- 
ness: by whose stripes ye were healed.” —1 8. Pur. ii. 24. 


Last Sunday we considered the means 
provided by our Lord Jesus Christ in His 
Church for the Remission of sins in the 
Sacrament of Penance. But, while sacraments 
infallibly convey grace, they are not charms— 
they depend for their efficacy upon our 
approaching them with right dispositions of 
heart. Absolution is not a mere arbitrary 
pronouncing that we are forgiven. We must 
be forgivable, in order that we may appro- 
priate this gift; that is, we must come to 
the Sacrament with real penitence, with real 
sorrow for our sins. 

But where can I obtain this sorrow? What 
can I do to break my hard heart, to melt my 
cold nature, that I may have such contrition 


as may enable me to appropriate to myself 
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the gift of God’s forgiveness bestowed upon 
me through Absolution ? 

Contrition must be the work of the Holy 
Ghost, whose office it is to convict us of sin, to 
bring home to our souls the consciousness 
that we are indeed sinners. But we are 
fellow-workers with the Holy Ghost, and 
there is much that we can do ourselves to 
co-operate with Him in His gracious efforts 
to bring us to true penitence. 

Where can we obtain contrition? Surely, 
at the foot of the Cross, in the contemplation 
of our Lord’s Passion, in receiving that 
twofold revelation of the Passion which will 
enable us to sorrow for our sins, because we 
hate sin and love God. It has been at the 
foot of the Cross that every great penitent 
has learned contrition. For the Cross is the 
fountain of contrition. From it we learn the 
intrinsic malice, the diabolical nature, the 
hateful character, of sin. But we learn 
something more—the wondrous love of God 
for sinners, the deeply pathetic means which 
God adopted to redeem man from his sin. 

When we have come to know what sin 
really is, its intrinsic malice, and what it did 
to the Son of God, what it does to ourselves, 
we shall learn to hate sin. And when we 
have brought home to us the strength of 
Christ’s love for our souls, which made Him 
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willing to endure all the pains and humilia- 
tions of His Passion, we shall learn to love 
our Blessed Lord. But when we have 
reached the point that we hate sin and love 
God, then our hearts will be filled with 
sorrow for our old sins, because they have 
offended God, whom we love. 

It is Passiontide. Let us devote the two 
Sundays that are left us this Lent to the 
consideration of the malice of sin and the love 
of God, as revealed to us in the Passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in order that 
our penitence may be made perfect, and may 
win for us that pardon of sin which is the 
great fruit of Passiontide. And to-day let us 
consider the malice of sin. 

In the Sermon on the Mount Christ 
proposes to His disciples a test by which 
they may recognise the nature of things good 
and evil, by which they may distinguish 
between their essential or intrinsic character ; 
for He says, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” * In this place He is referring to false 
teachers; but in the corresponding passage in 
St. Luke + the application is somewhat wider. 
We may apply this test, not only to the 
investigation of persons, but of forces, actions, 
principles—all things which produce results ; 
and it will teach us that things are to be 


* §, Matt. vii. 20. + §. Luke vi. 43. 
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judged by their fruits, by that which they 
produce, not merely by their appearances or 
by their promises. 

My subject is the intrinsic malice of sin, as 
revealed by the Passion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There are many ways in which we 
might treat it; but none can be more simple 
than the application of our Lord’s test, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them”; that is, we 
may learn the nature of sin from its effects or 
fruits. 

But first we must ask, What do we mean 
by sin? It is a tremendous force in this 
world, so universal that it enters more or less 
into every life. But what is it in its essence? 
St. John defines it adequately, I think, as the 
transgression of the law ; or, to translate his 
word more accurately, as lawlessness (avouta).* 
And for our purpose to-day we need not 
inquire further, nor trouble ourselves with 
philosophic disquisitions on the subject. 

All sin is lawlessness, and its intrinsic 
malice may be estimated by the fruits it 
produces in this world, and these we shall find 
everywhere. The fairest spot on earth bears 
traces of sin; for, whatever be our ideal, we 
never quite reach it. We can always conceive 
of something more perfect, more beautiful. 
The great painter who strives to transfer his 
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ideal to canvas may produce a work at which 
the world marvels; but, if the painter be 
truly great, he will be the first to proclaim 
that he has failed, in that, beautiful as it is, 
he has not attained to his ideal, that there was 
something in his conception which he has 
been unable adequately to transfer to his 
canvas. 

The great musician may produce a work 
which to others seems not only the creation 
of genius, but perfect ; and yet he feels that it 
has just fallen short of expressing the musical 
idea in his mind. So we behold a beautiful 
landscape, and it may entrance us for the 
moment. And yet we can conceive of some- 
thing a little more beautiful. 

The fairest flower, perhaps, is the rose. We 
pluck it; but the drop of blood upon our 
finger tells of the thorn which is the penance 
of sin. Fruit which is most beautiful to the 
eye—you put out your hand to take it, and 
taste it; but you are warned that it is 
poisonous—the mark of sin is there. 

Look at sin in its effects in this world. Is 
it not a force brought into nature to destroy 
the beauty and usefulness of everything ? 
See its effects in our hospitals, in the loath- 
someness of disease, in the pain and weakness 
of the sufferers. Pass through the different 
wards; go from one hospital to another, until 
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you have seen each different disease treated, 
and behold the effect of sin in human nature. 

Do you ask me why I call disease the 
effects of sin? Because sin is “lawlessness,” 
the transgression of law; and all disease can 
be traced to the transgression of some law 
of health. The human body is in perfect 
health when all its various organs are 
fulfilling their proper functions and working 
in a right relation to one another. Disease 
is the transgression of some law of our 
physical nature. And how many diseases 
our flesh is heir to! Every disease can be 
traced back to sin; not, perhaps, to the sin 
of the individual sufferer, but to sin, perhaps, 
in his ancestors, perhaps in his neighbours, 
but sin of which he is the victim. 

Visit the various prisons of our country, 
and investigate the crimes for which the 
prisoners are detained. What brought those 
men and women to the prison cell? Lawless- 
ness, transgression of the law—the law of 
their country. 

Picture to yourself the horrors of hell, the 
condition of the lost; their despair, their 
remorse ! What brought them there ? 
Transgression — deliberate, obstinate, long- 
continued transgression of the law of God. 

Yes, sin is indeed lawlessness, and its bitter 
fruits are manifest everywhere on this earth. 
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Take some scene of human happiness—a 
perfect home, a holy home; husband and 
wife recognising their true relation to one 
another, bound together in the bonds of the 
purest love; with bright, happy children, 
filling the house with joy and sunshine, who 
welcome the father at evening on his return 
home from work. How great the beauty, how 
true the happiness of such a home! But after 
awhile sin makes its way there, poisons that 
pure love, breaks up that happy home; and 
every one in it, husband, wife, and even little 
children, suffer from its blighting influence. 

To-day, however, let us confine our examin- 
ation of the effects of sin to the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and we shall see its 
malice, its intensest malice, revealed there; 
we shall see it manifested in the Body of 
Jesus Christ—not by disease; for, since our 
Lord was sinless, that is, had never trans- 
gressed any law, His Body was absolutely 
free from the slightest taint of disease. Sin 
could not get entrance to destroy that Body 
from within, and so in the Passion it uses 
others as instruments to destroy it from 
without. 

Behold that Body in the agonies of the 
Passion—that Body, so absolutely perfect, so 
entirely sinless—torn to pieces by sin. Behold 
that noble Head, through which no ignoble 
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thought ever passed, bleeding from the 
thorns. Behold those Hands, which so often’ 
had been lifted to do works of mercy and 
love, which had never been used in acts of 
violence or sin; see them, impotent, power- 
less, nailed to the Cross. Behold that Face, 
the window from which blazed forth the 
greatest Soul the world ever knew; that 
Face lighted up by the light of God Himself ; 
behold that Face, telling of the agonies of 
the Body as it suffered upon the Cross! 

Turn from the Body to the Mind of Jesus 
Christ. As no sin had ever stained His Body, 
so no sin had ever found entrance to His 
Mind. Yet as His Body in the Passion 
endured the dire effects of sin, so His Mind 
expressed the desolation, the seeming de- 
reliction, to which He bore witness when He 
cried, “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” * 

Pass from His Mind to His Soul, that 
sinless Soul, and hear Him say, “My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death 
...O My Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from Me: nevertheless not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.” + 

He “bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree.” We have sinned with every part of 
our nature, body, mind, and soul. And so 

* §. Matt. xxvii. 46, + S, Matt. xxvi. 38, 89, 
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Jesus bore the penalty of sin in His Passion, 
by sufferings of the Body, Mind, and Soul, 
that by His stripes we might be healed. 

Again let us examine the character of the 
act by which Jesus Christ was put to death. 
What do I see upon the Cross?—a man? 
Nay, more—humanity itself, human nature. 
Strange, wondrous sight! Human nature 
being killed by itself; for in the Passion of 
Jesus we see humanity put to death by man; 
for sin in man is that which slays human 
nature. Sin, then, is an act of swicide. By 
sin we kill ourselves; by sin we kill the Son 
of God. O cruel man, to sin; to put to death, 
not only thy God, but thyself! See that 
Body on Good Friday night, taken down 
from the Cross and laid in the grave; see 
that Body cold and dead; and say to thyself, 
“Sin did this.” 

And so it is with you. Sin is killing you, 
gradually killing you. In sinning you are 
committing an act of suicide; for death is 
the final result of sin—“<the wages of sin is 
death.”* Death is a great fact in nature; 
death is not merely a theory: death is not 
merely a matter of faith, death is a matter 
of awful experience, a tremendous fact that 
forces itself upon us every day. And death 
is the wages of sin; death is nothing else 

* Rom. vi. 28, 
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than sin worked out to its end—than laws 
broken, of which death is the result. 

There are some poisons which can be 
administered in small doses continually 
repeated, and which gradually undermine 
the constitution, slowly sap the vital forces, 
and at last produce death. Sin is such a 
poison. In yielding deliberately to sin you 
are poisoning yourself, committing suicide. 

But once again, look up at the Cross and 
ask, Who is that?—human nature? Yes, 
but something more—God! Eternal God! 
And sin killed Him, so far as sin could kill 
Him. God died. By the hypostatic union, 
human nature was so joined to the Divine 
Nature in the Person of the Son of God, that 
what we can predicate of either nature we 
can predicate of the Person. So that it is 
permissible to say, in this sense, that on the 
Cross not only man, but God, died; for He 
died Who was God. Sin killed Him Who was 
the Son of God. 

To sin, then, is not only to commit suicide, 
but to commit Deicide. And what sin strove 
to do in the Passion of Christ, it is doing in 
you. It is killing God in your soul; it is 
destroying all that is divine and godlike in 
your nature. “The wages of sin is death.” 
And what is death? Separation of the body 
and soul; that is physical death. But what 
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is eternal death? Separation of the soul from 
God; breaking the bond which unites you to 
God; the committing, as far as you can, 
Deicide in your own nature. 

“or this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that He might destroy the works 
of the devil;”* that He might destroy sin 
in our nature. And how does He destroy it? 
By revealing to us, in a way so pathetic 
that we can conceive of nothing more calcu- 
lated to touch the hardest heart, to reach 
the most depraved soul—by revealing to us, 
through His Passion, the malice of sin. The 
Passion reveals not only the existence of sin, 
not only its frightful power, not only its 
universal rule in this world; but its intense, 
devilish malice. It has spoiled everything 
that it could touch with its blighting hand; 
it has poisoned everything that is purest, 
perverted everything that is best. 

See the crowd following our Lord in the 
Way of Sorrows—following Him as He bears 
His Cross; and hear that horrid cry, “ Crucify 
Him! Crucify Him!” What is it? Sin, the 
concentrated hatred and malice of sin, hunting 
the Son of God to His death. And is not the 
malice of sin striving to hunt each one of us, 
not only to our natural, but to our spiritual, 
to our eternal, death. 

* 18. John iii. 8, 
10 
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Sin is everywhere. See that form in the 
courtyard of Pilate’s house, raising the lash 
again and again, and bringing it down upon 
the Body of Jesus, until the blood flows, and 
the flesh is furrowed. What is it? It is sin, 
scourging the Son of God, putting Him to an 
open shame. 

And sin is doing the same with you; for 
God lives in you, you who have been incor- 
porated by Baptism into Him; and sin is 
scourging your God in you. O man, how 
can you go on sinning, how can you be so 
cruel? You would not scourge your fellow- 
man like that, would you? In pity, spare 
your God, who has trusted Himself to your 
care, who has taken up His abode in your 
soul. 

But it is so easy to go on sinning; for we 
have sinned so long, sinned so often ; we have 
lived in such an atmosphere of sin, that we 
have become blinded to its malice, because we 
have become so familiar with it. Yes, you 
say, “I must give up my sins, at least the 
greater ones to which I give way. I must 
give up my sins.” Why? Because, if I do not, 
I shall lose my soul—oh, think of an eternity 
in hell! Because, if I do not, I shall lose the 
happiness of heaven—oh, think of the possi- 
bilities of human joy in heaven ! 

And is that the only reason for which you 
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are going to give up your sin—because of its 
effect upon your own miserable self; because 
by it you may lose the joys of heaven; because 
by it you may incur the pains of hell ? 

Give up your sin because it lashed and 
scourged the Son of God; because it goes on, 
so far as it can, lashing Him and scourging 
Him in your own nature. If sin only hurt 
you; if sin only brought the blush of shame 
to your face, the pang of pain to your mortal 
body, you might go on sinning; for only you 
would suffer. But when you think that sin 
crucified the Son of God, that sin was the 
scourge which lacerated the Body of Jesus— 
then, if you have a heart to love, if you have 
a heart to pity; for His sake, if not for your 
own, say, “I will not go on sinning.” 

But do not console yourself by thinking 
that, after all, your sins are comparatively 
small; that it was the sins of those poor 
wretches of whom the newspapers are so full 
that crucified Christ—those who murder, and 
steal, and commit crimes of lust and cruelty. 
Do not say, “ All this that I have been listening 
to refers to these vile criminals. It does not 
mean my eminently respectable sins, my little 
sins of selfishness, and luxury, and pride, and 
envy, and hatred ; it cannot mean these.” 

It was of those poor wretches who murder, 
and steal, and commit crimes of violence, and 
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cruelty, and lust, that Jesus said, “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” * They know not what they do; for, to 
a large extent, their crimes are the sins of a 
brutalised nature, steeped in ignorance and 
darkness. Never has religion entered their 
soul; never has the light of God’s Holy Spirit 
in its full splendour shone upon their path; 
never has the fire of God’s love touched their 
hearts, thrilling them with the happiness of 
knowing that they are God’s children, thrilling 
them with the joy of being called to serve Him! 

But you, with your refined selfishness ; you, 
with what you call your little sins of pride, 
and vanity, and gossip, and scandal, and back- 
biting ; you commit these things in the full 
light of religion, you sign yourself with the 
Cross, which reminds you every time of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ; you call yourselves 
by His Name, you pray to Him daily ; perhaps 
you meditate on His Passion, and are like the 
Levite in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
who came where the poor, wounded men lay, 
and even inspected his wounds, and then 
passed by on the other side. Perhaps you 
look into the details of the Passion, and 
meditate upon its various scenes, and then 
go back to your life of selfishness. 

But those sins which sit so lightly on you 


* §, Luke xxiii. 34. 
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are the sins which brought to the Face of 
Jesus the blush of shame, starting the blood 
through the pores of His sacred Body until 
the blood-sweat poured upon the ground. 
Those sins which you call “little sins” were 
the sins which lashed and scourged Him, 
which tore and marred the sacred Body of 
Jesus, the fairest work of God. 

And who is it that is driving the nails 
through the hands of Jesus? The Cross is 
laid on the ground, and the patient, willing 
Sufferer, for love of you, takes His place upon 
the Cross, and offers His hands to the nails; 
and the blows of the hammer drive those 
nails through the tender hands, crushing 
through the sensitive muscles and nerves. 
Who is it that drives them in? What is he 
using for a hammer? It is sin—sin; your 
sins and mine which are nailing Jesus to the 
Cross. But who are those who pass by, jeer- 
ing, mocking Him at the foot of the Cross? 
Still your sins and mine; the sin with which 
we while away the time ; the sinful stories we 
tell to raise a laugh; the sinful exaggerations 
even in the true stories, which we invent to 
make them tell better, and to make ourselves 
seem more brilliant and witty ; above all, the 
sins of scandal—those delicious morsels of 
gossip which we tell to one another in secret 
friendship: “I would not tell it to any one 
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else but you; but you ought to know about 
So-and-so.” These, these, these, were the 
hammers that drove the nails; these were the 
voices which mocked Jesus at the foot of the 
Cross. 

It is not enough to look back in the old- 
fashioned way upon the Crucifixion of Jesus 
as if it were an event acted out and accom- 
plished nearly two thousand years ago; an 
event most interesting as a force in history, 
most touching as a story of pathetic suffering, 
but having no other relation to the twentieth 
century. No, the Passion of Jesus lives on 
now in His members as it always has lived on. 
Did not Jesus, Himself, after his Ascension 
into heaven, say to S. Paul, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me?” * 

The Passion is not a thing of the past; the 
Passion is a thing of the present; it lives on 
in you and me, and in the world to-day, as 
truly as it was enacted in the streets of Jeru- 
salem in the year of our Lord’s death. It was 
my sins and yours that caused the Passion 
then, as well as the sins of those who sur- 
rounded the Cross. And, if so, shall we be 
content to do nothing to crucify our sins this 
Lent? If we cannot do anything heroic to 
atone for our sins, at least let us resolve 
that we will not again laugh at sin, joke 
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about little sins; that we will abstain from 
retailing, as choice morsels of gossip, the sins 
of our neighbours, the scandals of the day. 
If we will do no more, let us at least for ever 
give up that. Does your tongue itch to tell 
the last piece of scandal you heard? Bite it, 
rather than utter the words and crucify Jesus. 
But you say, “I must tell it.” Why must you? 
You say to your friend, she ought to know. 
Why ought she to know? Every word of 
scandal uttered by Christian lips has its part 
in crucifying Jesus Christ afresh and putting 
Him to an open shame. 

We have seen some of the effects of sin 
manifested in the Passion of our Lord, in the 
sufferings of mind and body, and soul, which 
He endured—in the mockings, and scourgings, 
and Crucifixion. Now let us, for a few 
minutes, trace the malice of sin in its power 
to pervert all that is holiest and best in human 
nature; for we may learn this too from the 
Passion. 

Let us begin with friendship, one of God’s 
best gifts to man—a relationship founded upon 
the two virtues of sympathy and unselfishness. 
For between friends there must be the con- 
geniality which arises from a true sympathy 
with one another, and a love which is really 
unselfish. If these two virtues be wanting, 
while men and women may be drawn together 
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by the bonds of common interest, the relation- 
ship thus created is not worthy of the name 
of friendship. 

A true friendship existed between Christ 
and His disciples ; for did He not say to them 
on the eve of the Passion, “TI call you not ser- 
vants;... but I havecalled youfriends”?* And 
out of that little body of friends Jesus chose 
three to be the witnesses of His Agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, to whom He said, 
‘““My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death: tarry ye here, and watch with Me.” + 
No great deed, no heroic sacrifice, did He 
demand of them as a proof of their friend- 
ship, only that they should watch with Him 
in His sorrow; watch and pray—that they 
should give Him the consolation of their 
sympathy in His hour of direst trouble. 

But see how sin enters in, and spoils and 
perverts their friendship, deadens their sym- 
pathy, and robs them of their unselfishness. 
What a marvellous gift sympathy is! what a 
strange power it has of robbing pain of its 
bitterest pangs! Sympathy in trial, the pour- 
ing of your story into the ear of him you love, 
and seeing in his face, hearing in his un- 
steady voice, and beholding in his moistened 
eyes, that he sympathises with you, that he 
suffers with you! 


* §. John xy, 15. + S. Matt. xxvi. 88. 
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And the human nature of our Lord in that 
Passion, which He willed to bear for us in the 
weakness only of His human nature, craved 
at that moment for sympathy—the sympathy 
of His chosen friends, those who were nearest 
and dearest to Him among His apostles, those 
who had the most power to understand and 
to enter into His woes. And so He took 
them with Him in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and told them to watch with Him and to 
pray, lest they should enter into temptation. 
“And He was withdrawn from them about a 
stone’s cast, and kneeled down, and prayed”; * 
kneeled upon the hard, cold ground, beneath 
the moon-pierced shade of the ancient olive- 
trees in the garden; kneeled, perhaps, at their 
gnarled roots, and prayed that, if it were 
possible, the cup might be taken from Him, 
the cup of agony! 

It is not for us now to consider the various 
elements of suffering which went to make up 
that agony ; but one, probably, was the taking 
upon Himself the burden of the sins of the 
whole world, which, as the Lamb of God, He 
had come to take away, “to carry in His own 
body to the tree,” + that there He might make 
atonement for them, that by His Cross and 
Passion we might be redeemed. 

We can imagine the sins of all the world 


* §. Luke xxii. 41. + Cf. 1. S. Pet, ii, 24. 
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passing in horrid procession before His eye, 
from the first sin of Adam to the last sin that 
you and I committed—to the last sin that shall 
ever be committed in this world. And as 
they passed Him in review He took upon Him 
their guilt; He weighed them in all their 
enormity, and willed to make the expiation 
for them upon the Cross. But, while He 
willed to do this, His human nature shrank 
from it, and He said, “ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me: nevertheless not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt.” * His Will, His 
human Will, was in perfect conformity with 
the. Divine Will, and Gethsemane was the 
Crucifixion of His Will, as Calvary was the 
Crucifixion of His Body. 

But, as He felt the crushing burden of those 
sins, He turned for sympathy to His three 
chosen friends, and He found them asleep /— 
asleep! Poor Jesus Christ! At least they 
might have watched with Thee one hour. 
But sin perverts all the virtues of human 
nature, destroys even the power of sympathy, 
as we behold in this scene. 

What is sin in its essence? It is selfishness. 
And friendship, sympathy, is based on un- 
selfishness. It was selfishness that prevented 
the apostles from watching. They were, 
doubtless, very tired. Probably a great 
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reaction had come over them after the strain 
of listening to our Lord’s last discourses, and 
partaking for the first time of the Mysteries 
of His Body and Blood in the Holy Eucharist. 
They were very tired, and self asserted itself, 
and they slept. O selfish, ease-loving, un- 
watchful friends! 

But is not this what we do — not once, 
nor twice, nor thrice, as they did, but a thou- 
sand times? Do we not prefer our ease, our 
comfort, our pleasure, to the interests of Jesus 
Christ. He says to us in His sufferings, “I 
looked for some to have pity on Me ”—to have 
compassion on Me—“ but there was no man, 
neither found I any to comfort Me.” * He 
says this to you, my brother, this Lent: “I look 
for you to have compassion on Me.” And what 
is there to prevent us from having compas- 
sion on Jesus Christ? Nothing but our own 
selfishness. 

You may say, “ How can I have compassion 
on Him? Tell me.” You can have com- 
passion on Him, first, by repenting of your 
sins, those sins which are crucifying Him; 
by letting Him see that “the travail of His 
soul” was not in vain for you. For a great 
element in the sorrows of His Passion was 
beholding those souls for whom that Passion 
would be of no avail; who would hear the 
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story of His love and sorrow, and pass Him 
by. He says, by His Prophet, “Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by? behold, and see 
if there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow, 
which is done unto Me.” * 

And can you be willing to range yourself 
among those to whom He addresses these 
words, who behold His sorrow, and yet pass 
Him by, as though it were nothing to you— 
nothing but an empty sentiment, nothing but 
a beautiful and pathetic tale? Can you 
believe and know that it was your sins that 
He was bearing then in His Agony, that it 
is in regard to your sins that He pleads with 
you to have pity on Him? And will you 
do nothing to repent of those sins; do 
nothing, that is, which is going to cost you 
a real effort? Say to yourself, “Shall Jesus 
bear all the shame of my sins, and I bear 
none? Shall He make full confession of my 
sins, kneeling there in the garden beneath 
the olive-trees, and I make no confession ? 
Shall He do penance for them on the Cross, 
and I do no penance; and yet call myself 
a disciple, a friend of Jesus Christ?” 

How is this? What is it that makes 
people’s hearts so hard, that makes people 
so blind, so selfish? Ah, it is the malice of 
sin. We cease to wonder when we realise the 
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cause ; for sin can pervert every relationship ; 
sin can poison and spoil every noble trait 
in human character; sin can make us such 
arrant cowards, that we are willing to leave 
Jesus to do all the repenting of our sins ; 
and in our utter blindness, and cowardice, 
and cruelty, to think that we need do nothing. 

What has your penitence in the past cost 
you, what shame? Do you say, “I had to bear 
the shame of my sin when I was found out?” 
Yes, but that was not your doing; that came 
without any willingness to suffer on your 
part. There was no merit in being found out. 
Have you ever taken upon yourself the shame 
of confessing your sins? Or do you say, 
“That is quite unnecessary; Jesus did that; 
His was the shame, and I can veil myself 
under a cloak of deception, so that no one 
need know of my sins, not even a priest.” 

There is only one explanation of our 
cowardice in repenting of our sins; and that 
is the extraordinary malice of sin, the power 
it has of perverting all the noblest instincts 
of our nature. But it is just in proportion as 
we conquer sin, as we realise the malice of 
sin, and crucify ourselves for our sins—doing 
penance for them, confessing them—that we 
are able to sympathise with Jesus in His 
Passion, that we are able to take pity on 
Him, and to suffer with Him. 
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We listen, this Lent, once more to the story 
of Divine love— how Jesus loved us, what 
Jesus suffered for us; what shame, what 
pain, what sorrow—and perhaps it arouses 
in us a thrill of emotion, such as we feel when 
we read of some exciting tragedy depicted by 
the pen of a great novelist, or witness its 
portrayal by some great actor. And then we 
go home and forget all about it. Why? 
The malice of sin. It destroys the power of 
sympathy, the power of friendship. 

What is sympathy? “Suffering together 
with,” bearing part of the burden. But 
listening with sentimental emotion, weeping 
hysterical tears, is not bearing part of the 
Passion of Jesus Christ. It is only by re- 
penting of your sins that you can do this. 
“ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,”* 
says our Lord. Try to think how you can 
humble yourself in penitence; how you can 
make your repentance cost you more, not less, 
than it has ever done before; how you can 
bear your share of the shame and pain of 
your sins; so that you may bear witness 
to your loving sorrow, to your real sympathy, 
to your true friendship for Jesus! 

Three trials our Lord gives His disciples. 
Each time they fail, each time He finds them 
asleep. The last time He says, “Rise, let us 


* §, Luke xiv, 11. 
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be going: behold he is at hand that doth 
betray Me.”* And _ then, skulking among 
the shadows of the dusk, stealing upon Jesus 
by the light of the lanterns, comes the friend 
Judas, with the symbol of friendship, the 
kiss; the friend who sold Him, the friend 
who preferred thirty pieces of silver to the 
noblest, truest, most holy Friend that man 
ever had! 

How can you account for this? Only by 
the malice of sin, the diabolical malice of 
sin, which, in the very guise of friendship, 
could press the kiss of betrayal upon the lips 
of Jesus. 

Jesus said on the last night of His Passion, 
“Ye are My friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.” + Are you going, this Lent, 
to fulfil the commands of Jesus? I mean, to 
obey the whispers of your own conscience, 
the messages of Jesus to your own soul. He 
has a command for each one of us. It may 
not be the same to us all. But He has 
something to say to each of us: Do this for 
love of Me; give up that for love of Me. 
And shall we bestow upon Him the out- 
ward kiss of friendship, while we are selling 
Him for our own selfish pleasure or in- 
terest ? 

What of the thirty pieces of silver which 


* §. Matt. xxvi. 46. {+ S. John xy, 14, 
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the devil offered us for betraying our Friend 
Jesus! What of the indulgence in this or 
that pleasure which the world does not think 
very sinful! It was not one of those great, 
horrid sins which startle men to penitence— 
sometimes, thank God! but it was one of 
those lovely, painted, coloured, perfumed 
sins which.men and women can do every 
day, and think so little of; those sins, for 
instance, of thought, which you never dare 
to allow to pass into word or act, but which 
defile the sanctuary of your heart, and in 
the courts of your own soul scourge Jesus as 
He was scourged in Pilate’s courtyard. Think 
over the words of the hymn, and ask yourself 
whether they apply to you: 


‘*My God! My God! and can it be 
That I should sin so lightly now, 
And think no more of evil thoughts, 
Than of the wind that waves the bough ? 


I sin—and heaven and earth go round, 
As if no dreadful deed were done, 

As if God’s Blood had never flowed 
To hinder sin, or to atone. 


e e ° e 


Ever when tempted, make me see, 
Beneath the olive’s moon-pierced shade 

My God alone, outstretched, and bruised 
And bleeding, on the earth He made. 
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And make me feel it was my sin, 
As though no other sins there were, 
That was to Him who bears the world 
A load that He could scarcely bear.” 


But we must pass on quickly ; for we might 
dwell all our lifetime on the Passion and 
not exhaust it. We can only glance for a 
moment at some other scenes—Jesus before 
Annas and Caiaphas, the representatives of 
religion. Religion is that gift which ought 
to bring man most close to God, which is 
intended to help him to preserve the kingdom 
of God within his soul, even though he lives 
in a world of sin. And here in the Passion 
we see—in the very sanctuary—religion per- 
verted, and Jesus, who is God, standing before 
the high priest, the Minister of religion, is 
smitten, buffeted, blindfolded, spitted on! 

And while this, in very deed, happened 
many centuries ago, it is what is still going 
on too often in the name of religion now, 
in the bitter feuds and controversies, in the 
utter uncharitableness of religious people, 
in the name of religion, buffeting the sacred 
Face of Jesus Christ. Here we see the malice 
of sin perverting, spoiling, a gift of God— 
religion. 

Pass from the court of Annas to the palace 
of Caiaphas. Who is that man warming 
himself by the fire; that man who, when 

11 
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he was asked, “ Art thou not also one of His 
disciples ?” denied it, and said, “ I am not rele 
that man who, one brief hour before, had 
said, “If I should die with Thee, I will not 
deny Thee in any wise”? + Here we see sin, 
the malice of sin, destroying loyalty. S. 
Peter—who had promised that though all 
should desert his master, yet would not he; 
who was so sure of his loyalty—denies Jesus ; 
for the malice of sin has perverted the virtue 
of loyalty. 

Pass from the court of Caiaphas to that 
of Pilate, the Roman judge, who, after careful 
examination, proclaims, “I find no fault in 
this man.”{ What have we here? Sin 
perverting the virtue of justice—the justice 
of that nation which prided itself most upon 
being inexorably just. Here, again, we see 
the malice of sin. 

But go from the court of Pilate to the 
palace of Herod, and see there the perversion 
of royal dignity—Herod mocking Jesus, and 
thus degrading his kingly dignity. 

We must, however, stop: sympathy, friend- 
ship, religion, loyalty, justice, dignity, pity— 
every relationship, every virtue, perverted and 
spoiled by the touch of sin! We see the 
malice of sin manifested in the Passion of 


* §, John xviii. 25. + S. Mark xiv. 81. 
{ St Luke xxiii. 4. 
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Jesus; in its effects upon that sacred Body ; 
in the anguish of that holy Soul; in the 
sorrows of that perfect Mind; we see it in 
every actor of the Passion. And that same 
sin is at work in us, striving to pervert all 
that is best in us, to ruin every virtue, and 
eventually to kill us, both body and soul; 
or rather to persuade us to kill ourselves, 
to commit suicide; to kill all that is divine 
in us, to lead us to commit Deicide ! 

And shall we not then resolve, this Lent, 
to make no truce with sin, to conquer our 
sins, through the grace that flows to us 
through our Lord’s Passion? Oh, let us 
pray: By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat ; 
by Thy Cross and Passion; by Thy precious 
Death and Burial, give me grace, give me 
courage, give me strength, so to repent, that 
I may accept the shame and pain due to my 
sins; so that when Lent is ended, and on 
Good Friday I kneel before the Cross and 
venture to lift up my eyes to that Fgure 
nailed there, I may recognise the work of 
my hands, not only Jesus nailed there by 
my sins, but my sins nailed there with Jesus, 
nailed by my Lenten penitence to His Cross. 
Then will Jesus see in me the travail of His 
Soul, and be satisfied; then shall I know 
the joy of sympathising with Him in His 
sorrows, of being partaker with Him in the 
joys of His triumph. 
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THE PASSION, A REVELATION OF THE 
STRENGTH OF LOVE 


‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.”—-S. Joun xv. 13. 


In the annals of our race are recorded 
splendid sacrifices, heroic deeds—done at the 
call of duty, done in the hope of liberty, done 
for the love of one’s country. But these, 
though many, are, after all, exceptions to 
the ordinary rule of human conduct. If they 
were not exceptions, our hearts would not 
thrill as we read of them and we should not 
feel the blood course more rapidly through 
our veins as we speak of them. 

The sacrifices to duty which history records 
are often sublime; the sacrifices made in the 
hope of liberty are indeed glorious ; those 
done for love of one’s country are splendid 
in their patriotism. And yet how few they 
are when we count them up, compared with 


the sacrifices of love. These are so many as 
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to become commonplace; they are made so 
often, that in this prosaic world of ours we do 
not realise that they are still going on among 
us. But the admitted phenomenon that our 
fictitious literature—whatever may be the 
plot, even if it be a character study—is almost 
always a story of the strength of human love, 
bears witness to a universal fact in human 
nature, to a strange power, often perverted, 
sometimes unrecognised, but always ruling 
human life—the power of love. 

Side by side down the great stream of 
human history we are able to trace two forces, 
always in conflict—the forces of sin and of 
love. Indeed, we might describe this world 
as a battlefield on which the rival forces 
of sin and love meet and engage in a ceaseless 
warfare—a warfare which progresses with 
varied fortunes; the tide of battle ebbing and 
flowing, surging first in one direction, then 
in another, as victory seems to lean now to 
the side of sin, and then again to that of love. 
At one time we see sin, alas ! perverting love ; 
changing, too often, the affection, which began 
with pure love, into impure lust. At another 
we see love fighting its way through the ranks 
of sin, and rescuing sin’s prisoners. 

Human life, the world’s history, may be 
exhaustively described as the struggle 
between sin and love. Love, how beauteous 
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it is in its varied manifestations ! filial love, 
the love of parent and child ; marital love, 
the love of husband and wife; the love of 
friendship ; love in these relationships being 
the spring of all that is best in the home and 
in society, constituting the basis of the two 
greatest natural institutions in this world. 

And yet sin comes, steals in, and strives 
to poison these relationships. We see it in 
the rebellious child, in the selfish mother, in 
the unfaithful husband, in the unloving wife. 
But the victory is often on the other side; 
for, though sin corrupts love and changes 
it into lust, yet love sometimes casts out 
evil and wins the sinner back to God. 

This is the object—the explanation—of all 
our mission work. The band of holy women 
going down into the slums of our great cities, 
rescuing the poor victims of sin, inspiring 
them with hopes of a better life, manifests 
the power of love. And again, the mission- 
aries—whom we see leaving home and country 
for some barbarous land, taking their lives 
into their hand, that they may carry the 
torch of God’s truth into a land sunk in 
darkness and sin—these are supported in 
their perilous task by the spirit and power 
of love. 

The two forces, sin and love, are to be 
found in conflict all the way down the stream 
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of human life, until at last they stand re- 
vealed in their utmost strength, in their final 
effort, at the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
There, sin did its worst, and marred the 
fairest Form this world has ever looked upon. 
There, love did its best; for it conquered 
sin, and redeemed sin’s victims. 

On the dark side of life we see sin every- 
where wrecking what is best, ruining what is 
most beautiful; until at last it kills the Son 
of God. And sin is in its essence always 
selfishness, self-love. On the other hand, 
almost equally universal, is that power which 
saves man, which holds together society—all 
that is unselfish, and therefore most beautiful, 
springing from it—the power of love. And 
as the Passion is a revelation of the extreme 
malice of sin, so is it a revelation of the 
greatest strength of love. 

We may trace sin step by step all down the 
ages, until the concentrated forces of sin burst 
upon the Cross of Christ. We may trace love 
everywhere through our history—the love of 
a child for its mother, and of a mother for her 
child; so pure, so unselfish, so full of daily, 
hourly sacrifices. We may trace the love of 
man for woman, and woman for man, under 
the sanctions of a holy matrimony. 

And as the most tremendous manifestation 
of the power of sin is revealed in the Passion 
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of Christ, so is the most sublime example of 
the strength of love there revealed. For the 
Passion of our Lord is a revelation of what 
love can do, of the strength of love. 

The Cross, as it stands out in distinct relief 
before the world, says, See what sin can do; 
sin can kill, can inflict death. But look again, 
see what love can do; for love is stronger 
than death, stronger than sin—love is the 
supreme force of this world. And how can 
we ever doubt it, if we trace both back to 
their origin? We trace sin back to its source, 
and we find it is of the devil, devilish. And 
we trace love up to its spring, and we find 
that it is divine. For God is love; and 
because God is love, love is almighty. 

As we look out upon the strange, surging 
crowd of human life around us in this world, 
it might seem to our short-sighted vision that 
sin was the stronger; for there is not one life 
that we have ever known, however beautiful, 
but sin has left its mark there; there is no 
human love that we have ever known, how- 
ever pure, that has not had something of 
‘selfishness in it. 

And so, if we were left to ourselves, left 
merely to our own personal experience, we 
might think that sin was the stronger, that 
we were fighting a losing battle in fighting 
the battle of love. But this is not so when 
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we trace both back to their source. Sin 
began with the fall of Lucifer, and it is 
always associated with him. In us it is the 
result of the temptation of the devil. We 
classify it under three divisions—the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. And yet they may 
be brought under one head, the temptation 
of the devil, who tempts the spiritual part of 
our nature directly, immediately, and who 
uses the world and the flesh as his instru- 
ments to tempt, mediately and indirectly, our 
bodies and our souls. For Satan is always 
behind the instrument of temptation, always 
the true source and origin of sin. 

And love, so far as it is worthy of the name 
of love, always carries us back to God; for it 
has that in it which is divine; and, if it be not 
perverted by sin, will always in the end win 
the victory. God is love, and God is Almighty. 
And so we fight on in hope, with courage and 
confidence, knowing that, though the battle 
in our day often seems lost to sin, the day 
will come when love will have its ultimate 
triumph, and sin, with its author, will be 
driven out of the world, will be shut up in the 
bottomless pit, and love will reign supreme in 
heaven ! 

The age in which we live is not one which 
could be truly called an age of love. The 
people of the twentieth century would pro- 
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bably prefer to style their day the age of 
reason. We might, perhaps, challenge their 
definition, and rather call it an era of un- 
reason ; for only an era of love can truly be 
an age of reason. 

When Christianity began its work in the 
world, it found that the prevailing, and the 
noblest, system of philosophy was Stoicism. 
The Stoics looked out upon the world and 
traced many of its evils to perverted love. 
And so they taught, as a fundamental doctrine 
of their system, that love should be crushed 
out of life as a source of weakness. There 
was much that was beautiful in the Stoic 
philosophy; and for love they desired to 
substitute a noble virtue—duty; not seeing 
that duty is only another form of true love. 

The age in which we live would follow the 
Stoics in their mistake, and would crush out 
love; but do not follow them in inculcating 
their noble substitute, duty. The advice we 
hear to-day from many is, “ Do not let your 
affections run away with you; do not let your 
love have any play at all. Act in the coldness 
of your reason, and let your judgment be 
unswayed by your affections.” 

And what is the result ?—less sin? Oh, 
no; only a different sort of sin, a more dia- 
bolical kind of sin, with less hope of con- 
quering it. Crush out love, and you crush 
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out the only sanctifying power there is in 
human nature, and you hand yourself over 
to unsanctified reason. Remember that the 
highest created intellect in this world is 
the devil’s. 

So this age, without being an era of love, 
is, I suppose, par excellence, the age of dia- 
bolical pride. For in its blind pride our age 
thinks that it knows much more than the 
people of any other era ever did. It is quite 
true that this has been a marvellous age of 
material progress, a wonderful period of in- 
vestigation into the secrets of nature, that it 
has seen a great manifestation of mechanical 
ingenuity. The people of our time seem to 
have revived the special characteristics of the 
descendants of Cain, who were the progenitors 
of such as handle the harp and organ, and of 
every artificer in metal-work, brass, and iron.* 
The descendants of Cain appear to have far 
outstripped the children of Adam in material 
progress and mechanical ingenuity. But they 
were not on that account more pleasing to 
God. Indeed, they united with these inventive 
gifts a wickedness so great that they were 
destroyed by the flood. 

When we read the lives of the saints— 
which, probably, next to the Bible, is the best 
reading we can have—we notice one common 


* Cf, Gen, iy. 21, 22, 
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feature in them all. They did not differ from 
the men of the present day in being greater 
in intellect—indeed, they were often very un- 
learned. Nor were they greater in wealth or 
influence; for they were generally very poor. 
But where they differed enormously from the 
people of the present day was that they were 
on fire with the love of God! They gave free 
play to that strange, tremendous force which 
flows from the Cross of Christ as the regene- 
rating force of the world—the power of love. 
The saints differed from us most, in that they 
loved God; loved Him with all their heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength. They 
grasped that revelation of the Passion—the 
strength of love; they grasped it as the great 
factor in every day, in every act, of their 
lives. 

And how happy the saints were! Most of 
them were very poor, many of them were 
persecuted ; some of them had great physical 
infirmities to endure; and some, indeed, 
inflicted bodily austerities on themselves. But 
they were as happy as the day was long. And 
why? Because they were in love with God— 
and where love reigns, there happiness is 
always found. Trials to them seem to have 
lost their weight, sin to have lost its attrac- 
tiveness. Why? Because they loved God so 
much. 
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When in this day we are told to follow pure 
reason, and to give as little play as possible to 
our affections, we have a right to ask whether 
those people who make this the rule of their 
lives are extraordinarily happy, are peculiarly 
contented with this sort of life. If we may 
judge by statistics, of which there is abundant 
proof, we find our own times are remarkable 
for the enormous growth of insanity and 
suicide, the latter especially among those who 
have rejected religion and the love of God for 
pure reason. I believe that the statistics of 
suicide show that it is most prevalent in that 
country which has been the propaganda of 
these theories of selfish reason, in that country 
which was the first to throw off the restraints 
of religion—I mean Germany. 

But these good people can hardly expect us 
to believe that so many of their adherents 
commit suicide just because they are so happy 
in this world. Surely the inference is the 
very opposite—that the propaganda of reason 
as against religion makes men so unhappy 
here, crushes out not only love, but hope, both 
of this life and of the life hereafter—that the 
logical consequence is insanity or suicide. 

It is true that the passion of perverted love 
has done much evil, that many and many a sin 
can be traced back to its origin in unbridled 
passion. But on this account to crush out 
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love would be to rob the world of its one 
saving force, of its greatest power for good. 
Without love it might be possible to do good 
in a cold, mathematical way, at the dictates of 
reason; as, for instance, relief is administered 
to paupers in the poor-house as a necessity, 
and because the law requires it. Even this 
relief is good, though how greatly inferior to 
the relief administered by loving hands with 
words of sympathy and acts of self-sacrificing 
devotion ! 

Yes, without love it is possible to do good, 
but it is not possible to love good; and there 
is little merit in doing good merely at the 
dictates of reason, unless we love good, 
because we love God. Those who would 
banish love, because it has been perverted by 
sin, forget that the passion of love in man 
is the sword by which he has won his greatest 
victories—victories over sin and self. Indeed, 
it was the same passion of love which, per- 
verted, has done so much to ruin mankind, 
which in Jesus Christ, purified from all sin, 
redeemed mankind upon the Cross. There we 
see love in its highest manifestation, love un- 
alloyed with any taint of sin or selfishness. 
There we see in the Passion the strength, the 
power of love. 

That Christ should redeem us, should be 
willing to die to save us, is indeed a wonderful 
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proof of His love—for “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.” By an act of love Jesus 
willed to die for us; but more—in His burning 
love He chose every possible detail of suffer- 
ing in His Passion, not because it was 
necessary for our redemption, but to show us 
the greatness of His love! It was necessary 
that He should die to redeem us, necessary 
that His Blood should be shed to cleanse us. 
But all those details which seemed to exhaust 
the ingenious cruelty of man—were they abso- 
lutely necessary for our redemption? Nay; 
surely they were to tell us of the greatness of 
His love ! 

Oh, sorrows of Jesus in the Passion— 
eloquent with words of love! Oh, wounds of 
Jesus, uttering from their gaping lips, with 
their many tongues, the story of His love for 
man! No circumstances of insult, of pain, of 
sacrifice, were wanting there to give force to 
the conviction which S. Paul afterwards felt 
so deeply, and expressed in the words, “ Who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.”* We 
may look at the Cross in horror, as revealing 
to us the malice and evil of sin, but we must 
not forget that it has a sweeter and stronger 
revelation—the revelation of the power of 
love. In allthe details of our Lord’s Passion, 


* Gal, ii. 20, 
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in every throb of His sacred Heart, in every 
pang that He suffered, in every wound, we 
learn—the most blessed of all truths—that 
He loved me, and gave Himself for me. To 
expiate my sins of thought, the thorns pierced 
His brow; to expiate my sins of word, His 
tongue was parched and clave to the roof of 
His mouth; to expiate my sins of deed, the 
nails were driven through His hands and feet; 
to expiate my sin of selfishness, His loving 
heart was pierced, His side was opened with 
the spear! 

_If when you kneel before the Cross and 
there meditate on the malice of sin, of your 
sin, the thought does not break your heart and 
bring tears of contrition to your eyes, then 
regard that passion from another point of 
view, as the revelation of the greatness of the 
love of Jesus for you; “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends”; Jesus Christ gave His life for 
me. His Passion, in all its pathetic circum- 
stances, is eloquent with the language of love 
for me! For me He bore it all, as though 
there were no other soul that needed to be 
saved ! 

But what does this involve? What must be 
the fruit of this conviction? Surely, love 
demands love inreturn. If we love any one in 
the world, we desire their love in return; and 
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nothing is more bitter than the disappoint- 
ment of unrequited love. So, if our Blessed 
Lord manifests in His Passion the intensity and 
power of His love for you, He craves for your 
love in return. Perhaps you say, “I desire to 
love Him; I would give everything I possess 
that I might love Him. And sometimes I 
even think that I do love Him; for sometimes 
I feel a strange sensation thrilling through 
me, as I meditate upon His love manifested in 
the Passion, which impels me to wish to do 
things that are hard and difficult, in order 
that I may show my love. But, alas! how 
soon that feeling passes away, and my heart 
grows cold again.” 

How can I learn to love Jesus Christ? Let 
us look back to the lives of the saints. I have 
pointed out that the only essential feature in 
which they differed from all the rest of men 
was their love of God, their love of Jesus 
Christ. Let us, therefore, see if we can find 
out the secret of the enduring character of 
their love. It is not difficult; for they often 
speak of the love of God in their hearts as 
of a fire consuming them. 

Now, fire has its laws, and the first and 
simplest is that it must have something to 
feed on, that it cannot be kept burning with- 
out fuel. A mighty conflagration depends 
upon the greatness of the amount of material 
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consumed. Deprive it of fuel, and the con- 
flagration will soon die out. Feed it, and the 
fire will burn fiercer, and the conflagration 
will spread wherever there is material for the 
flames to feed on. The saints realised this, 
and, having learned that sacrifice was the fuel 
of love, they fed their love of God with daily 
acts of self-sacrifice for Him. 

In the Book of Chronicles we find an 
account of the dedication of the temple of 
King Solomon, and there we read that, ‘“ When 
Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire 
came down from heaven, and consumed the 
burnt offering and the sacrifices; and the 
glory of the Lord filled the house.”* And that 
fire was kept perpetually burning. It existed 
only for one purpose, to consume the sacrifices 
which were offered to God. It was fed every 
morning and every evening, when the morning 
and evening sacrifice was offered. That fire 
was kept alive until priests and people were 
carried away by Nebuchadnezzar into cap- 
tivity, and Solomon’s temple was destroyed, 
And there is even a legend that it was from 
that same fire, concealed by certain priests 
during the period of the captivity, that the 
fire upon the altar in the second temple was 
kindled by command of Nehemiah.+ This fire 
which came down from heaven, and consumed 

* 2 Chron. vii. 1. + Cf, 2 Maccab. i. 19-23. 
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the sacrifices offered, was a token of God’s 
pleasure in and acceptance of the sacrifice. 

So, when in Baptism the priest has done his 
part, the fire of God comes into our hearts. 
A little spark of heavenly flame is kindled, 
and the story of our soul’s life is the history of 
the vicissitudes of that fire of God. Some- 
times it burns brightly within us, filling us 
with the warmth of love, filling us with the 
glory of God’s presence, as the courts of 
Solomon’s temple were filled. At other times 
it burns very low, when we are living selfish 
lives, offering no sacrifices to God. Sometimes 
when we fall into mortal sin the fire is extin- 
guished in us; but it is rekindled when we turn 
to God in penitence, as the fire of old was 
rekindled in the second temple. 

Let us look into our lives if we desire to 
love God, and inquire how we have fulfilled 
the duty of keeping that fire burning by feed- 
ing it with the fuel of sacrifice. When we turn 
to the lives of the saints it is all simple and 
plain; they lived a life of sacrifice. Instead 
of having a struggle each time God called 
upon them to make a sacrifice, they thanked 
God for the opportunity of sacrifice, and 
indeed were always seeking occasions of self- 
denial. God’s Will was the ruling passion of 
their lives, and it was sweetest to them when 
He demanded the surrender of their own will. 
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Did you ever read in the life of a saint that 
he rebelled against God, and thought it very 
hard that he should be asked to give up some- 
thing which God’s providence called on him to 
surrender? No; it was his joy to find new 
fuel for sacrifice, to cast it upon the fire of 
love within him; to see the flames leap up, 
and to feel them kindling his whole nature 
with the fire of the love of God! 

Thus, then, we may learn that, while the 
contemplation of the Passion of Jesus Christ 
leads us to penitence as a necessary means of 
removing obstacles to God's grace in our souls, 
it also leads us to sacrifice, as the positive 
means of keeping alive the fire of the love of 
God in our hearts, and of causing it to con- 
sume and take possession of our whole being. 
Every day we ought to seek for something to 
cast upon that flame, some act of self-denial, 
some mortification, however small it may be, 
which we may cast, not with rebellious reluct- 
ance, but in the spirit of loving sacrifice, upon 
the altar of our souls, to be consumed in the 
flame of love. 

Christ in His passion has proved the great- 
ness of His love for us. Now let us ask, What 
can we do to prove our love for Him? It is 
Lent, the time when the Church calls us to 
special mortification and sacrifice. What is 
God asking me to give up for love of Him, 
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what darling sin which keeps me back from 
Him ?—a habit of sin, perhaps of many years’ 
growth, which binds and fetters my will, so 
that I cannot really love God. Perhaps it is 
not a sacrifice of sin, but of things which are 
dangerous, which lead to sin; things which 
are lawful but not expedient for us, because 
they become occasions for sin; a sacrifice of 
little habits of self-indulgence, of uncharity in 
thought or word ; or of sloth, which gradually 
undermines our love for God. These would 
make most admirable sacrifices, most excellent 
fuel with which to feed the fire of the love of 
God in our souls. 

But sometimes the sacrifice demanded has 
nothing to do with sin, but is a free-will 
offering of time, or strength, or money; of 
time spent in prayer; of strength used in 
God’s work; of money devoted to God’s ser- 
vice. DoT hail these opportunities of sacrifice 
with gladness and joy ? 

There comes into my mind a story, familiar 
to many of you, especially as told by a 
great artist in a well-known picture—the 
devotion of a Russian serf. On a bright 
winter's day a Russian noble left his castle to 
visit a distant town. It was a long drive, but 
his sleigh, drawn by three fine horses, and 
driven by a devoted serf, passed rapidly over 
the frozen snow, the sleigh-bells tinkling 
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merrily in the frosty air, and the snow 
sparkling in the sunshine. They hoped to 
reach the town before nightfall; but a storm 
came up and delayed them somewhat. And 
as the sun set they heard a sound which 
caused their blood to curdle with fear; and 
told them that a pack of wolves was on their 
trail. The horses heard the sound, and needed 
no whip to urge them on. Soon the foremost 
wolves of the pack were in sight, and the 
master, turning in his sleigh, shot the leader 
and gained a brief moment’s respite while the 
pack tore him to pieces. Again this was 
repeated, another wolf fell; but again the 
pack was upon them. His pistols empty, the 
master directed the slave to cut the traces 
and turn one of the horses loose, and the 
horse was soon pulled down and devoured by 
the wolves. 

They were within sight of the city, the two 
remaining horses were racing at the top of 
their speed, when the wolves again overtook 
them. It was impossible to part with another 
horse ; but, without some check to the wolves, 
the sleigh could not reach the city. Both 
master and serf realised this; and without a 
moment's hesitation, the slave, pressing the 
reins into, his master’s hands, leaped from 
the sleigh among the wolves; he was pulled 
down, and devoured by them, but his master 
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was saved, and the sleigh safely gained the 
entrance of the city. 

The next day, accompanied by friends, the 
master sought the spot within sight of the 
walls which had been the scene of such heroic 
self-sacrifice. He found the bones of his 
slave; and, burying them there, he raised 
a monument of stone, and carved upon its 
base these words, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.” He calls himself not “master,” but 
“ friend.” 

How often we have read or heard this tale, 
or seen it portrayed in art, never without its 
awakening within us emotions of admiration 
at the heroism of that slave! How often we 
have applied it, perhaps, as we are applying 
it now, to our Lord’s heroic Deed of Sacrifice 
by which the world was redeemed! But the 
_ illustration is not perfect, the analogy is not 
complete ; for in our Lord’s Death it was not 
the slave who died for his Master, but the 
Master who died for the slave! How much 
more would it have awakened our enthusiasm 
if in the story we had been told that, when 
the supreme moment was reached, and one or 
the other must die, the master had laid his 
hand upon the serf, and had said, “You live, 
and I will die for you.” And yet, this was 
what our Lord did on Good Friday; for it 
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was the Lord, and not the slave, who threw 
Himself among the wolves of sin to save the 
life of those who were His creatures. It was 
God who said to man, “ You live, and I wiil 
die. I will die for thee, that thou mayest 
live!” Picture this, and you have an idea of 
the sacrifice, the unselfishness, the wondrous 
love of our Lord for you, manifested in His 
Passion. 

Jesus Christ died for you, my brother; and 
what does He ask you to do for Him ?—Not to 
die for Him, but to live for Him, to give Him 
your love, all your love; to give Him your 
life, not a part of it, but all your life; to give 
Him your heart, all your heart, not merely 
what you can spare from the world; to give 
Him your soul, not only some little corner of 
it, keeping the greater part filled with love of 
self and sin. From the Cross He says, “See 
what I did for thee. Behold the power and 
strength of My love, by which I redeemed 
thee. And now, My son, give Me thine heart, 
trust thy life to Me, consecrate it altogether 
to My service!” 

Oh, my brethren, how short-sighted we are 
in fearing to trust ourselves altogether to 
God! How short-sighted and unreasonable 
we are, in giving Him only a part of our 
hearts, only a portion of our lives! For what 
does this mean? It means that if we are not 
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thorough, if our sacrifice is not entire, we 
have all the struggle with sin and temptation, 
all the hard side of life, and none of its happi- 
ness. Give yourselves altogether to God, 
trust yourselves entirely in His hands; and 
what have you to fear? As the Psalmist 
says, “The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom then shall I fear? the Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom then shall I be 
afraid?” * You can cast all your care upon 
Him ; for He careth for you. 

To the world a complete act of self-sur- 
render seems unreal; or, if not unreal, at 
least to require some tremendous effort. Yet 
it ought to be precisely the other way. If I 
believe that God loves me, that Jesus died for 
me; if I believe that God’s providence is 
always ordering all things in my life for my 
good, to prepare me for heaven; then why 
should I have any hesitation in leaving my 
life in His hands? If I know that the bitterest 
sorrow that comes to me, the greatest cross 
that I am required to take up, is ordered by 
God’s love, an act of resignation is only an act 
of faith in God ; for, if I believe in God and in 
His revelation through Jesus Christ, I cannot 
doubt that, whatever God demands of me in 
the way of sacrifice is for my eternal good, 
and brings, even now, the happiness which 
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belongs to sacrifice, that is, an increase of love 
for God now, and will have its reward in the 
kingdom of His love in heaven. 

There are two great forces in conflict in this 
world—the force of sin and the power of 
love. And these two great forces are at work 
in my life. Which is the stronger? Never 
let me doubt—the power of love! And yet 
even love cannot save me in spite of myself; I 
must give my heart to God. And even then, 
love cannot live on in me unless it be fed 
with the fuel which it demands—the fuel of 
self-sacrifice. 

The Sacrifice of the Death of Christ is the 
supreme revelation of love; and the power 
of love in us must be manifested in daily 
sacrifice in our lives. Let us ask God to teach 
us this lesson, and to give us grace to practise 
it to our life’s end. 
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“Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, I will 
get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankin- 
cense.”—Sone or Sonomon iv. 6. 


It has been said that there is no book of 
Holy Scripture on which more Commentaries 
have been written and more diversity of 
opinion expressed, than -the short poem of 
eight chapters which is known to us as the 
Song of Solomon, or the Canticles. And yet 
in our own day, and indeed for more than a 
century past, this wonderful book seems to 
have fallen into comparative neglect. It 
rarely forms the theme of sermons, and in the 
private study of Holy Scripture it probably 
does not occupy a prominent place. 

But we must remember that it forms part 
of the Canon of Holy Scripture, and was 
received without dispute, not only by the 
Jews, but even by early Christian writers 
with very few exceptions; for in the second 
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century Origen wrote a commentary upon it, 
which, in fulness, depth, and beauty, has 
never been surpassed; although, unfortu- 
nately, but a few scanty fragments of it 
remain. And, what is of greater weight with 
us, it has been shown that our Lord 
frequently draws from this book illustrations 
for His teaching, especially in the many 
allusions to Himself as the Bridegroom. 

Without entering upon the much-vexed 
question of the interpretation of the book, 
we may say that the great majority of the 
Commentators of the Church agree in treating 
it mystically ; and especially in seeing, under 
the images of the Bridegroom and Bride, the 
relationship which exists between Christ and 
His Church, or Christ and the individual soul. 

Who is the speaker in our text, “ Until the 
day break, and the shadows flee away, I will 
get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the 
hill of frankincense”? Commentators are 
not agreed. Some refer it to the Bride, others 
to the Bridegroom. And this very uncertainty 
has its advantage, for it enables us to take it 
for both; considering it first as uttered by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and then as one of the 
maxims of spiritual life, as the Easter resolu- 
tion of every earnest soul. 

Tf the speaker be the Bridegroom our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the day when the shadows flee 
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away will be Easter Day, the day of His 
glorious Resurrection ; and these words may 
first be taken as the motto of His life of 
sorrow in this world. The mountain of 
myrrh and the hill of frankincence will alike 
be Calvary; for myrrh is the type of 
penitence. And where was ever such peni- 
tence as that of the Son of Man upon the 
Cross, by which the sin of the world was 
washed away? Frankincense is the type of 
prayer and of sacrifice. And it was upon 
Calvary that the great prayer for His 
murderers was uttered, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do” ;* 
and the one full, perfect, and _ sufficient 
sacrifice was offered by which sin was 
expiated, and man was reconciled to God. 
The offerings under the Jewish law were 
divided into sin-offerings and sweet-savour 
offerings; and Calvary was both the great 
sin-offering and the perfect sweet-savour 
offering ; for upon the Cross not only did our 
Lord offer His death to the Eternal Father 
for the salvation of mankind, but His life, 
that life of perfect obedience, that human 
Will which had never swerved from absolute 
conformity to the Will of His Father in 
heaven. 

Calvary is spoken of as a mountain of 


* §, Luke xxiii. 34. 
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myrrh, because of the greatness of our Lord’s 
contrition for the sins of the world; as was 
said of Him in prophecy, “Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by? behold, and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow, 
which is done unto Me.” * 

And this was the motto of our Lord’s life. 
How the shadows fell upon Him in His 
childhood! how they deepened as He passed 
into manhood ! for the shadow of the Cross 
was always present to Him. Many religious 
artists have tried to depict this by represen- 
ting Him, at one time, as standing in the 
sunlight with arms extended, so as to cast a 
shadow of the Cross before Him; at other 
times, with the shadow of the Cross upon 
Himself. 

Yes, it is a great truth which these words 
tell, that until the day of His victory, when 
He rose from the dead, and all shadows fled 
away, He was constantly saying, “I will go 
up to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill 
of frankincense”; for this was His Father’s 
Will, and His meat was to do His Father's 
Will, to finish His Father’s work. And again 
and again did He tell His disciples of His 
Passion, warning them of what awaited Him 
at Jerusalem; for, from the time when 
S. Peter made His great confession of our 


* Lam. i, 12; 
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Lord’s divinity, Christ began “to show unto 
His disciples how that He must go unto 
Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, and be 
killed, and be raised again the third day.” * 

This was the law of our Lord’s life, and it 
must be the law of ours; this was His motto, 
and we must strive to make it ours, “Until 
the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 
And when will that be for us? Not in this 
world, but on our true Easter Day, the day of 
resurrection, when the light of eternity will 
dawn upon our eyes, and all shadows will be 
for ever dispersed for those who have died in 
Christ. For our Easter Days on earth 
commemorate an Easter in the past, when 
Christ rose from the dead; and point to an 
Easter in the future, when we shall rise to 
meet him as He comes with thousands of 
His saints and the angelic hosts to judge the 
world. 

Some of you may say, “But is not this a 
gloomy thought for Eastertide? Is not 
Easter all joy and brightness, all light and 
love? Why, then, must you speak of Good 
Friday, of the mountain of myrrh, and the 
hill of frankincense; of penitence and sacri- 
fice; of darkness, and shadows, and storm?” 
Yes, Easter is a time of light and joy, of love 

* §. Matt. xvi. 21. 
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and happiness. But it is so in the recollection 
of the victory Christ won for us upon the 
Cross; it is so in the realisation of the victory 
Christ has won in us this Lent, and in the 
hope of the reward which will be ours in the 
Easter of eternity. 

The thought of these things must fill us 
with joy. Yet we must remember that we 
are still in the land of darkness, and storm, 
and struggle; that for us Easter is but a 
gleam from the land where light was born, 
just tipping the waves of earth for a moment 
with its roseate hue, and telling of the light 
and brightness beyond. But here, my 
brethren, here is the storm; here are 
darkness and shadows still. 

Just as sometimes, towards the close of a 
stormy day, when the wind has been howling 
through the trees, spreading destruction and 
ruin around, and the rain has descended in 
torrents, almost submerging the fields—some- 
times towards evening there is a rift in the 
dark clouds in the west, and a gleam of light 
streams upon the scene, showing us the 
devastations of the storm—the broken limbs 
of the trees, the leaves and branches strewn 
on the ground. But as the light of eventide 
comes through that rift, we know that the 
force of the storm is broken, and we say, 
“To-morrow we shall have a fine day ; 
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to-morrow the sun will shine again in all its 
splendour.” 

And so it is with Easter. On Good Friday 
we saw the force of the storm broken; for 
on Calvary the waves of sin dashed against 
the Rock of Ages, and were shattered upon 
Him. And surely it is of Calvary that the 
words are spoken, “At evening time it shall 
be light.”* Yes, light which gives hope in 
our struggle; light which tells us, not that 
the storm has passed entirely, that there is 
no more struggle; but that it is nearly over, 
that its fury is spent, that its strength is 
broken, and its force is shattered; for Jesus 
has conquered sin and death. 

We, however, in His power, still have to 
fight that we may conquer; still have to 
strive that we may obtain a victory ; so that 
our Easters upon earth, joyous as they are, 
as I have said, are but rays from the land 
of eternal light, which bring hope and 
encouragement; but which (if we are to be 
true) do not assure us that there is no more 
struggle to be endured, but only give us hope 
that in the power of Him who has conquered, 
and who now reigns in heaven, we shall 
conquer, and shall one day reach that haven 
of rest and light where darkness and storm 
are unknown; where there are no shadows, 
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no night, but one eternal day of brightness 
in the light of God’s own presence ! 

This, then, dear brothers in Christ, must 
be our motto through life, until the real 
Easter Day break, and the shadows of sin 
and sorrow flee away; that is, until our 
life-work is done and rest has come, we must 
say, “I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, 
and to the hill of frankincense.” 

And what is this mountain of myrrh, this 
hill of frankincense, for us? Have we not 
somewhat the same thought in the 121st 
Psalm, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help”? What 
are these hills, these mountains? There are 
many smaller hills before the greatest one 
is reached. There is the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, to which we may go for in- 
struction in the laws of happiness, for light 
in the darkness of this world, for promise 
of the kingdom of the world to come, the 
kingdom of heaven. There is the Mount 
of the Transfiguration, where we may go 
for hope in discouragement; for a glimpse, 
for a foretaste, of the “glory that shall be 
revealed.”* Then we may go to the Mount 
of Olives in temptation, and learn there how 
to meet temptation; how to watch and pray: 
how to accept our cross, and to say, from 

©1 Pet. vat, 
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the very depth of our heart, “Not my will, 
but Thine, be done.” 

But all these lead to a mountain which is 
higher still—the Mount of Calvary. There 
we go, not only for pardon for sins of the 
past, but to learn the lesson of the crucified 
life, to look into the mirror of the Cross, 
that perfect law of liberty, in which we may 
see, alas! not what we are, but what we ought 
to be, what we hope to be, if we are Christ’s! 
S. Paul could say, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.”* For he looked 
into the Cross as into a mirror, and strove 
to conform his life to the life of Christ 
crucified. And though feebly, and at a 
distance, we must strive to follow him who 
said, “Be ye followers of me, even as I also 
am of Christ.” + 

Then, lastly, there is the hill of Zion, which 
is now the hill of frankincense; for there our 
Lord reigns at the right hand of God; yet 
there He ever liveth to make intercession for 
us. On Good Friday Calvary was the hill of 
frankincense; for there, all day long, our 
Lord stretched forth His hands to a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people;{ making 

* Gal. vi. 14. + 1 Cor, xi. 1. 
t Cf. Isa. xv. 2; Rom. x, 21. 
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intercession for them, extending His arms 
in invitation to them. But now, exalted to 
the throne of glory, He still makes inter- 
cession for us. And so we lift up our eyes 
to all those hills from whence cometh our 
help, all in a sense represented by Calvary. 

But we must not only lift up our eyes to 
the hills; we must go to the mountain of 
myrrh and to the hill of frankincense. In our 
Lord these two hills were one. For us they 
are separated; for our mountain of myrrh 
is Calvary, our life of penitence; while our 
hill of frankincense is our life of oblation, our 
acts of worship, our Sunday Eucharist, the 
continual memorial of Calvary and of Easter 
Day. 

We may, however, look at this, if we will, 
from another point of view. Come back in 
thought with me to Calvary, at the moment 
when our Lord’s bowed head tells that all 
is over. Contemplate the Victim upon the 
Cross. He is dead. The storm is past, its 
fury is over, the battle is ended, and the 
victory won. He is dead! And what has 
He left to us, His sorrowing children? Two 
things which stand out there in relief against 
the sky—a Cross, and on it a Body. His 
first legacy to us is a Cross, which we are 
to bear through life; the Cross which is to 
be to us the sign of our acceptance—that we 
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are indeed His followers. And if that were 
all that He had left us, we might well give 
up in despair. For how could we bear it, 
how could we pass through life with such a 
burden? But it was not the only legacy. 
He left us also His Body, that Body which 
was taken down from the Cross and laid in 
the new rock-hewn tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea; that Body which on Easter 
Day rose from the dead; on Ascension Day 
ascended into heaven, and now sits at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty. 
That Body is given to us in every Communion 
to be our food and sustenance, to give us 
grace and strength to bear the cross, to 
endure the toil, to fight the battle, to win the 
victory, to gain the reward of eternity! 

The two legacies go together. It is in the 
power of the Body given us in Communion 
that we bear the cross; and it is through the 
discipline of the cross that we use the grace 
which comes to us through Communion. 
And in using that grace we weave it into 
our very character; so that in sanctifying 
us it becomes, as it were, a part of us; and 
thus we weave our wedding garment; thus 
we put on the garment of righteousness. 

My brethren, Eastertide is the most joyous 
season of the year; for it is not only the 
festival of life, but of life from the dead. It 
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is not only the commemoration of a victory, 
but of the greatest victory the world has 
ever known. And yet with all its joy, with 
all its brightness, Eastertide has its special 
dangers. Some have even said that it is the 
most dangerous season in the Christian Year. 
“Dangerous,” do you say? “Why, what do 
you mean? Have we not kept Lent well, 
and won a victory over our sins; and can 
we not now rest a little while from toil, 
without being alarmed by the thought of 
dangers threatening us?” 

In the account of S. Paul’s journey to 
Rome, given us in the 27th chapter of “The 
Acts,” we are told that his ship came to a 
place which was called “The Fair Havens.” 
And then we find the following words, “Now 
when much time was spent, and when sailing 
was now dangerous, because the fast was 
now already past.”* Is not this a figure of 
our Hastertide dangers? We come, in our 
voyage, to Easter, which seems like a fair 
haven of safety and rest; but we are warned 
that, now that the fast of Lent is past, 
sailing is dangerous, 

So 8S. Paul admonished his companions, but 
they would not listen to him. “And when 
the south wind blew softly, supposing that 
they had obtained their purpose, loosing 

* Acts xxvii. 9. 
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thence, they sailed close by Crete.”* When 
the south wind blew softly everything seemed 
so peaceful, they loosed from the harbour and 
sailed. But soon the tempestuous Euroclydon 
caught the ship, carried her out of her course, 
and finally left her, a wreck, on the shores of 
Melita. 

It is when the wind blows softly, and all 
seems favourable, that we need to watch 
most. For if we are thrown off our guard, 
and persuade ourselves that, because Lent is 
past, we can relax our vigilance; give up, 
perhaps, the care with which we have said 
our prayers; go back to the world and its 
enjoyments; then, when we are least expect- 
ing it, some sudden storm of temptation will 
overwhelm us, and perhaps almost before we 
realise our danger we shall have yielded, and 
so lost all the grace of a well-spent Lent. 

You may say, “ Why do you tell me of this 
now ?” Because now the danger is approach- 
ing, and I would have you meet it in the spirit 
of my text, “Until the day break, and the 
shadows flee away, I will get me to the moun- 
tain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankincense.” 

The Church supplies two great safeguards 
against deterioration in spiritual life; for she 
enjoins that every Friday is to be kept as a 
day of abstinence in memory of Good Friday ; 
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and that on every Sunday, in memory of Easter 
Day, the Holy Eucharist is to be offered. If 
we go to the mountain of myrrh every Friday, 
and to the hill of frankincense every Sunday, 
we shall not only be obeying the Church's 
commands, but providing ourselves with the 
two great safeguards of the Christian’s life. 
To be practical, I would say, make a rule so to 
keep your Fridays as days of abstinence, that 
-they may be a real remembrance of Good 
Friday, that they may lead to a continual 
fellowship in our Lord’s Passion—a fellowship 
which will provide you with a shield of 
defence, with a place of refuge against all 
temptations; for so we pray— 


“Passion of Christ, strengthen me; 
O good Jesu, hear me; 
Within Thy wounds hide me, 
And suffer me never to be separated from Thee. 
From the malicious enemy defend me.” 


And then every Sunday come to the hill of 
frankincense, to offer the perpetual memorial 
of the Sacrifice by which the world was re- 
deemed, to feed upon that Body and Blood of 
Christ through which the power of His 
Resurrection is conveyed to you, the grace 
which will enable you to be victor in every 
fight. If you make this rule, and keep it, you 
are not likely to let your spiritual life so 
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deteriorate after Easter, that you fall an 
easy prey to the tempter: for every Friday 
at least you will lift up your eyes to the hills, 
from whence cometh your help; and every 
Sunday you will receive the Body and Blood 
of Him who not only died for you, but who 
lives in you, through grace, and who will 
enable you to overcome your spiritual foe, 
and to attain at last to the haven of rest. 

And this reminds me of those striking 
words in S. John’s Gospel, “ When the morn- 
ing was now come, Jesus stood on the shore.” * 
His disciples had been toiling on the lake all 
night, and taken nothing; and when the 
morning was come they saw Jesus standing 
upon the shore. Then followed the miraculous 
draught of fishes; and afterwards His invita- 
tion, “Come and break your fast.” 

And surely this is a parable of our life ; for 
when life’s toil is over, and life’s battle has 
been fought and won ; when our eyes, which 
have closed in death, shall open to the glories 
of the endless life, we shall see, waiting to 
welcome us on the shore, Jesus. And He will 
say to those who have been feeding upon His 
Body on earth, “Children, come and break 
your fast.” Then will follow the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, of which our Easter Com- 
munions are the foretaste and pledge. 

* §, John xxi. 4. 
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Oh, picture to yourselves the court which 
shall gather in the kingdom of Divine love! 
See the angels with their joy-hymns singing 
to welcome the pilgrims of the night, to 
welcome them to the shores of eternal peace! 
See Jesus coming with ten thousand of His 
saints to welcome those who long have been 
in exile here, in tears, to welcome home His 
saints! Hark to that Divine High Mass, of 
which the Eucharists of earth are but an in- 
troduction! Hark to the harmonies of the 
players as they harp upon their harps! Hark 
to that song, that musical murmur, like the 
sound of many waters, uttered by the great 
multitude of the redeemed; to that triumph- 
song, “ Alleluia! for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth,” which none can sing but those 
who learned it here on earth amid the strife 
and toil of this life. Hark to the alleluias 
ascending from God’s Church, and mingling 
with the songs of the choirs of angels in 
heaven! Is it not worth while to give our 
Fridays to penitence, and our Sundays to 
Communion, that this vision may indeed be 
ours at last? 

When the morning was now come, Jesus 
stood upon the shore, and said to those who 
had been tossing on the lake through the 
dark night of disappointment, but who, in 
obedience to His command, had cast the nets 
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once more, “ Children, come and break your 
fast.” Children, not of the night, but of. the 
day, of the light; pilgrims of the night, 
indeed, but children of the everlasting day; 
children of Jesus, come and dine. 

Then shall we not only listen to the glorious 
strains of the heavenly musicians, the harpers 
of eternity, and hear the great song of the 
redeemed; but we shall take our part with 
them ; that is, if our life on earth has pre- 
pared us for it. For those prayers which 
needed so much effort; those meditations 
which required so much courage and perse- 
verance to go on with day after day—what 
was their purpose, but to tune us, as it were, 
to take our part in that eternal song, to 
fashion us to be the mouthpieces of the Holy 
Spirit, through all the ages of everlasting life, 
in the kingdom of light above! 

Toil on then, pilgrims of the night; fight 
on, soldiers of Jesus Christ. Take for your 
motto, for your Easter resolution, these 
words, “Until the day break, and the 
shadows flee away, I will get me to the 
mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frank- 
incense.” 

And then when earth is passing away, and 
the rocks are falling, and the stars lose their 
brilliancy, and pale before the ageless light ; 
then on the shores of heaven, when time is 

14 
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rolled up as a scroll, and passes away before 
the dawn of eternity; then shall you not only 
listen to the music of heaven, not only hearken 
to the joy-hymns of the angels, not only be 
enthralled by the triumph-song of the saints, 
- but you shall have your part in that glorious 
utterance; you shall sing your alleluias on 
that eternal Easter Day, “Alleluia! for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” alleluia! for 
the day has broken, and the shadows have 
for ever hied them away; and light and love, 
and truth and joy, shall be always the posses- 
sion of those who once were pilgrims of the 
night, but now and for ever are the children 
of the everlasting day ! 
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“Twill pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods 
upon the dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed, 
and My blessing upon thine offspring.” —Isa. xliv. 3. 


HAF of the Christian Year has passed, and 
we have not only been saying our Creed, but, 
as it were, living it, step by step, article by 
article. For we have been following our 
Lord from His cradle to His grave; aye, and 
beyond—to His glorious Resurrection, and to 
His wonderful Ascension ! 

We have commemorated, in the services of 
our Church, the five great days of our Master’s 
life as brought before us in the Apostles’ 
Creed: the Annunciation, when He was “con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost”; Christmas Day, 
when He was “born of the Virgin Mary” ; 
Good Friday, when He “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried”; Easter Day, when He “rose again 


from the dead”; and Ascension Day, when 
197 
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He “ascended into heaven, where He sitteth 
on the right Hand of God the Father 
Almighty.” 

Ten days ago we celebrated the glorious 
festival of our Lord’s Ascension, and expressed 
our belief that the risen Jesus has ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty. And then the 
Creed goes on to say, “From thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” And 
between these two stupendous events, between 
that glorious Ascension in the past, and the 
wondrous coming to judgment in the future, 
all our lives are lived. We say our Creed so 
quickly, we pass from one article of the Faith 
to another, from our profession of what ought 
to be the summit of our joy—that our Lord is 
in heaven, at the right hand of God, our 
confidence and our hope—to that other article 
which tells of the tremendous moment when, 
accompanied by His saints and angels, He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
We pass from one article to the other in 
almost a breath. And yet, as I have said, 
between these two great events all our lives 
have to be lived! 

Do we grasp this? And, if so, do we under- 
stand why our Creed does not stop at this 
point, why we go on to say, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost ?” 
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Why is it that, having finished our profes- 
sion of Faith in the second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, the Incarnate Son of God, we 
pass on to profess our belief in the third 
Person, the Holy Ghost, who is God Almighty. 
Surely because it is through the operation of 
the Holy Ghost that we are enabled to live in 
expectation of that second coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, when He shall come not 
only to judge us, but to welcome to the joys 
of His kingdom those who have been faithful, 
to give to them that have overcome to sit 
with Him in His throne, evenas He also over- 
came, and is set down with His Father in His 
throne.* 

“J will not leave you orphans,” our Lord 
said, “I will come to you.”+ If our Creed 
had stopped at the words “to judge both the 
quick and the dead,” we should indeed have 
been left hopeless, deserted orphans in this 
world. But Jesus Christ said, “I will not 
leave you orphans: I will come to you.” 

But how does He come to us? He says, “I 
will send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter; and 
‘when the Comforter is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the 
Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from the 
Father, He shall testify of Me.” +t “He shall 


* Of, Rev. iii. 21. } S. John, xiv. 18. 
+ §. John xv. 26. 
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glorify Me: for He shall receive of Mine, and 
shall show it unto you. ... He shall take of 
Mine, and shall show it unto you.” * 

Yes, it is by the work of the Holy Ghost 
that Christ now comes to us; for the Holy 
Ghost is the Agent in all the Sacraments; He 
brings Christ into the soul in Baptism; He 
effects the real presence of Christ's Body and 
Blood in the Holy Communion; He applies 
Christ’s precious Blood in Absolution; He 
unfolds to us Christ’s teaching in Holy 
Scripture. In a word, He brings Christ to us 
in all the various exigencies of our spiritual 
life. 

Before the day of Pentecost the apostles 
had an external relation to Jesus Christ as 
their Master and Teacher; but the relation- 
ship was in a sense only external. It was not 
until the Holy Ghost was given, that the 
intimate union between Christ and His mem- 
bers was established ; since it is only by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost that we are knit 
together with Christ into a communion so 
close that we become bone of His bone, flesh 
of His flesh; that Christ dwells in us, and we 
in Him. 

Our Blessed Lord said, “It is expedient for 
you that I go away: for if I go not away, the 
Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 


* §. John xvi. 14, 15. 
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depart, I will send Him unto you.”* Yes, it 
was expedient for us that Christ should 
ascend into heaven, that He might send the 
Comforter to bring Him back to us in a closer 
and more intimate communion than we could 
ever have had while He remained upon this 
earth. 

Thus, then, we may see why this article of 
the Creed, which expresses our faith in the 
Holy Ghost, follows immediately upon that 
which tells of our Lord’s coming to judgment. 
It is because all our life, which has to be 
lived between those two great events in which 
we have professed our faith—the Ascension 
and the second Advent—must depend upon 
the assistance and guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. If we were left alone, how could we 
prepare to meet our Lord at the day of judg- 
ment? How could we endure to be without 
Him in this world? But how different every- 
thing is when we believe in the Holy Ghost— 
not as a mere dogma of the Church, but as a 
living Person, as God Almighty, who yet is 
with us and in us; bearing with our infirmi- 
ties; answering our doubts; guiding us in 
our difficulties; strengthening us in our temp- 
tations; and, above all, bringing to us the 
grace which was won for us by the merits of 
Jesus Christ. 

* §, John xvi. 7. 
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Much of the teaching of the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments, and indeed of our 
Lord Himself, is conveyed by means of images, 
mostly drawn from nature. And _ these 
analogies cannot be regarded merely as poetic 
figures and metaphors, when we reflect on the 
authority upon which they rest. We find, for 
example, the images of wind, and fire, and 
water, used again and again, both by the 
prophets and by our Lord Himself, to bring 
before us different aspects of the work of the 
Holy Ghost. 

In Ezekiel’s magnificent vision of the valley 
of dry bones the work of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church of God is represented under the 
figure of the wind, or breath. The dry bones, 
which typify the House of Israel (and, indeed, 
God’s Church at all times of deterioration and 
deadness), are brought together ; the command 
is given to Ezekiel, “Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, 
Thus saith the Lord God; Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live.” And we read that 
when he had prophesied as commanded, “the 
breath came into them, and they lived, and 
stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army.” * Our Lord also, in His discourse with 
Nicodemus, likens the operation of the Holy 


* Ezek. xxxvii. 9, 10, 
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Ghost, in Baptism, to the wind, when He says, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” * 

Again, the symbol of fire is used to re- 
present the work of the Holy Ghost in 
guiding the Israelites through the wilderness ; 
for we read that “the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead 
them the way; and by night in a pillar of 
fire, to give them light, to go by day and . 
night.” + The fire in the burning bush; { the 
fire that came down from heaven to consume 
the sacrifices; § the fire that proceeded from 
the throne of God—all are alike symbols of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Then, too, our Lord said, “Iam come to 
send fire on the earth.” || And 8S. John 
Baptist teaches of Christ that “He shall 
baptize with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.” 7 

But of all the images of the work of the 
Holy Ghost found in Holy Scripture, none 
is used more frequently, and certainly none 
is more suggestive, than that which is 
brought before us in our text—the image of 


* §, John iii. 8. } Exod. xiii, 21. 


{ Cf. Exod. iii. 2. § Cf, 2 Chron. vii. 1. 
|| 8. Luke xii. 49. | S. Matt. iii. 11. 
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water: “I will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground: 
I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed, and 
My blessing upon thine offspring.” 

Let us, then, consider Isaiah’s prophesy 
and promise as fulfilled in the great event 
which we commemorate to-day—the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost upon the Church 
at Pentecost. But first let us devote a few 
minutes to tracing the analogy between 
water and the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Ghost, in the Nicene Creed, is called 
“The Lord, and Giver of Life.” He is the 
Life-Giver. That is, it is His special function 
to bestow, quicken, and sustain life. 

If we turn to the record of Creation in the 
first chapter of the Book of Genesis, we find 
that life is first mentioned in connection with 
the waters on the fifth day: “God said, Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life.’* And 
science agrees with revelation in this, that 
it finds in water the first appearance of life 
on this globe. But we are told in the same 
chapter that the Holy Ghost, who is the 
quickener of life, brooded over the face of 
the waters, and so infused into them, as it 
were, the first germ of life; for we read that 
“the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 


* Gen. i. 20, 
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the waters,”* where the word “moved” 
signifies a tremulous fluttering, like a bird 
brooding over her nest. 

But as in this physical universe, of which 
we are a part, the first germs of life are 
found in water, and by revelation are traced 
to the agency of the Holy Ghost, so in the 
spiritual world it is in the waters of Baptism, 
and by the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
that the first germs of spiritual life are 
imparted to the soul. 

But not only is water the element from 
which life, both physical and spiritual, seems 
to have its beginning, but it possesses certain 
powers which make it absolutely necessary 
for the sustenance of life. No living thing, 
whether animal or vegetable, can exist 
without water. Nor can any spiritual life 
exist without the grace which the Holy Ghost 
bestows. Travellers across the barren deserts 
of the East are refreshed by the oases which 
they come across in the desert, where the 
barren ground brings forth luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and they find there resting-places on 
their journey. But the cause of the odses is 
always the same—the presence of water. 
The Psalmist translates this into language 
of spiritual experience when he says, “My 
soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for 


* Gen. 2 
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Thee in a dry and thirsty land; where no 
water is.” * 

This world is barren indeed, apart from 
the waters of life, which are the gift of the 
Holy Ghost operating in the world through 
grace. But what wonderful effects those 
waters of grace produce! No only do they 
in Baptism bestow the first germ of spiritual 
life ; not only, when we have forfeited that 
life by mortal sin, do they restore it to us 
through the grace of Absolution, but they 
make the very desert of this world to blossom 
as the rose t—to blossom with the lives and 
deaths of the saints and martyrs! 

Instead of reading only the biographies 
of the world’s great men, whose lives, while 
magnificent, were for the most part stimu- 
lated by ambition and rewarded by the 
adulation of their fellow-men, if we were to 
read the lives of the Church’s great men, 
the saints of God, we should learn more of 
the wonderful works of the Holy Ghost; for 
the saints were the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 
They were born, as we are, into the barren 
wilderness of this world; but the waters of 
the Holy Ghost made that wilderness to 
blossom with the rose of martyrdom, with 
the lily of purity, with the fragrant flowers 
of all saintly virtues; with love, joy, peace, 


* Psa, lxiii, 1, + Cf. Isa, xxxv, 1, 
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long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance, which are, in each 
soul, the special fruit of the Holy Ghost. 

And where are we to look for these flowers 
of sanctity but in the garden of Christ’s 
Church, in which the waters of grace flow 
most abundantly ? 

While recognising the zeal and sincerity 
of many who are separated from the Church 
by schism, we cannot but be struck with the 
truth which has often been enunciated in 
regard to the difference between the Church 
and the sects. The sects put before them, 
as their end, to save a man from perdition. 
There question is, Are you saved? Their 
anxiety is, to rescue souls from perdition. 
And this, so far as it goes, is most laudable, 
of course. The Church, however, goes further 
than this, and sets before herself, as her end, 
the making of saints. To save souls is a 
great work; to make saints is, however, 
greater ; that is, to take those souls that are 
in the way of salvation, and teach them that 
the Holy Ghost is not bestowed upon them 
with all His marvellous gifts, merely that 
they may be saved, but that they may glorify 
God in their lives, by developing in them- 
selves the character of saintliness. 

When a soul turns from sin to God, and 
enters the way of salvation, a magnificent 
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vista of possibilities spreads out before that 
soul, all the possibilities of glorious sainthood. 
To develop those virtues, which are the direct 
fruit of the Holy Ghost, is the aim of the 
Church, to make an oasis in the desert of 
the world—for that is what each saint really 
is, an odsis producing the splendid fruits of 
sanctity, through the fertilising power of 
the water of grace which it is the work of 
the Holy Ghost to bestow. 

Again, we may notice that water is the 
great purifying and cleansing element in 
nature, as grace is in the sphere of the soul. 
Wonderful is the cleansing power of water ; 
for one of the beneficial effects of a heavy 
rain-storm is that it cleanses the streets 
and roads, and carries away much that, if 
left there, would soon be injurious to health 
and life. 

So grace has a marvellous cleansing power 
of the soul. The Prophet Zechariah fore- 
tells the coming of a day when “there shall 
be a fountain opened to the house of David 
and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin 
and for uncleanness.”* And Isaiah, in the 
Name of the Lord, promises, “Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” + Both these texts tell of 


* Zech, xiii. 1. + Isa. i. 18. 
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the cleansing power of grace. And how 
many penitent sinners have realised this, 
and have found language inadequate to 
express the marvels which grace has wrought 
in their sin-laden souls! 

But not only does grace wash away the 
guilt of sin in Baptism, or Absolution, or by a 
perfect act of penitence; but it proceeds to 
a restorative work. When the work of sin is 
forgiven, the weakness that sin has caused 
remains ; the loss which sin has involved is 
not made up; but God promises, “I will heal 
their backsliding, I will love them freely ” ; * 
and more yet, for He says, “I will restore to 
you the years that the locust has eaten.” + 

Grace not only cleanses the soul from 
sin, but restores the treasures of merit which 
have been forfeited by sin, and develops and 
strengthens the faculties of our nature which 
have been weakened by sin. 

Yet again, water refreshes and revives those 
who are weary and faint. And grace is not 
only for the sinner, but also for the saint—for 
these who, while they have resisted every 
temptation to mortal sin, are wearied and 
faint with the struggle. These are refreshed 
and encouraged by the outpourings of grace, 
and strengthened for renewed efforts. 

Water, too, like the air we breathe, is abun- 

* Hos. xiv. 4. + Joel ii. 25. 
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dant, and freely given to allmen. And grace, 
as the very word itself implies, is the free 
gift of God to every soul that will accept it. 

And then, besides all this, the Holy Ghost is 
the Agent of our ordinary spiritual life; for 
it all depends upon His gracious aid. Our 
prayers—what are they but the utterances of 
the Holy Spirit in us? As S. Paul teaches us, 
“The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for 
we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh interces- 
gion for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.”* We know not what we should 
pray for, what things are fit subjects of prayer. 
And even when we are fairly sure in regard 
to the subject matter of our prayers, we know 
not how to pray; that is, how to pray as we 
ought. But the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, 
teaching us both the matter and the manner 
of prayer; and more yet—He maketh inter- 
cession for us and within us, with unutterable 
groanings; that is to say, those deep needs of 
our nature which we cannot clothe in words, 
the Holy Ghost expresses for us by the aspi- 
rations which He puts into our hearts. 

But again, in meditation He is our Helper 
and Guide; for “the things of God knoweth 
no man; but the Spirit of God.” + And it is 
the Spirit of God who must reveal them unto 


* Rom. viii. 26. + 1 Cor. 211, 
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us; and this He does by teaching those who 
seriously practise meditation on the Word of 
God. For under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit the text we are meditating upon fairly 
glows, and is illuminated with truths which 
the superficial reader could never discover. 

Then, how much of our life is made up of 
temptation, of bearing trials and resisting 
evil! And it is the Holy Ghost who, by the 
“gift of Ghostly Strength,” enables you to 
bear whatever trials God allows to befall you; 
to resist whatever temptations God permits 
Satan to bring to bear upon you. 

By the “gift of Holy Fear” the Holy Spirit 
preserves you from the danger of tempting 
God by presumption in going into temptation, 
or by carelessness in invoking God’s Name in 
prayer. By the “gift of Ghostly Strength ” 
the Holy Spirit enables you to keep God’s 
Commandments, and by the “gift of Piety or 
True Godliness” to love them—to say, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “O how sweet are 
Thy words unto my throat! yea, sweeter than 
honey unto my mouth!” * 

In the difficulties of life, again, it is the 
Holy Ghost Who, by the “gift of Counsel,” 
enables you to decide what you ought to do. 
In the practical duties of spiritual life it is the 
Holy Ghost who, by the “ gift of Knowledge,” 


* Psa. cxix. 103, 
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enables you to know God's Will. In your 
study and investigation of truth it is the Holy 
Ghost who, by the “gift of Understanding,” 
guides you into all truth. And, best of all, 
the Holy Ghost, by the supreme “gift of 
Wisdom,” enables you to see the things of this 
world in their true relation to eternity, and so. 
to choose what God would have you choose 
for the good of your own soul! 

Thus we see that the Holy Ghost is not 
merely a theological dogma, a dry, barren 
abstraction, in which we must express an 
intellectual belief; but He is a living Person, 
Who has an immediate relation to all our 
daily life. He is with us from the moment 
we rise till we lie down to rest; the Quickener 
and Sustainer of. our life, the Guide of our 
actions, the Spirit of Christ, who takes of the 
things of Christ, and shows them unto us. 

But if these things be so, if the Holy Ghost, 
who is God Almighty, is so deeply interested, 
so intimately connected with all the actions of 
our spiritual life—how is it that the greater 
part of the Christian world is so absolutely 
lukewarm? How is it that it is so dry and 
dead, and barren of good works? How is it 
that there are so few flowers of sanctity 
blooming in the garden of Christ's Church? 
How is it? Because there is a condition 
which is unfulfilled. God says, by Isaiah, “I 
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will pour water upon him that is thirsty.” 
Ah! if we do not thirst for the Holy Ghost ; 
if we are content with our barrenness, and 
dryness, and deadness, then there is an abso- 
lute bar to the working of the Holy Ghost in 
our souls! 

“IT will pour water upon Him that is 
thirsty.” And our Lord repeats this truth 
when He says, “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; for 
they shall be filled.”* He did not promise 
any blessing to those who had no hunger and 
no thirst. Water is only acceptable to the 
thirsty, food to the hungry. We do not drink 
for the sake of drinking, or eat for the sake 
of eating. We drink to quench a thirst which 
we feel. If we feel no spiritual thirst, then 
though the waters of grace are freely offered 
to us, we turn from them and know nothing 
of their power! 

In the next chapter Isaiah renews the 
promise, adding to it an invitation: “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters” + The condition for receiving grace 
ig that we thirst for it. Can we say, “Like 
as the heart desireth the water-brooks: so 
longeth my soul after Thee, O God”? t We 
must realise the truth in regard to our relation 
to this world and to the Holy Spirit—that this 


* §, Matt. v. 6. + Isa, lv. 1, { Psa, xlii. 1, 
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is a barren and dry land wherein are no 
streams of grace, except those that flow 
through the channels of the Holy Ghost, 
and in the Sacraments of the Church. We 
must have a great longing for the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, a great sense of our own 
need of those gifts; for if this be wanting, 
the steam may flow by our side, but it will not 
fertilise our life. 

Thirsty! And are you thirsty? And for 
what? Are you thirsty for what this world 
can give, for the praise of men, for success in 
this life? Or thirsty for the streams that flow 
from Jesus Christ; thirsty for the Spirit which 
He has promised to give to those who are 
thirsty, and which will make the desert of 
your soul to blossom as the rose ? 

This condition of thirst for the things of 
God is absolutely incompatible with thirst for 
the things of this world. To take an illus- 
tration in ordinary life: We know quite well 
that a person whose palate has been vitiated 
by the habit of drunkenness, or the use of 
some poisonous drug, while he is thirsty, 
thirsts not for the water which refreshes, 
but for the liquor, or drug, which only makes 
his thirst greater. 

We cannot thirst for this world’s praise, 
for this world’s success, and thirst also for 
righteousness, for Christ. If you realise 
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that you know not this thirst for righteous- 
ness, this craving for the things of God, 
then earnestly ask God to give you this 
thirst; pray, “O Lord, make me thirsty, 
that Thou mayest pour upon me the waters 
of grace.” And in order that you may have 
this thirst for the Holy Spirit, and that 
you may retain it, four things are needed. 

First, a great appreciation of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost.. We must value them very 
highly. And we must pray for them. It is a 
condition of the increase of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, which are bestowed upon us in 
Baptism and Confirmation, that we should 
pray for them. And we are encouraged to 
pray for them by the assurance that God 
desires to give them to us. Sometimes a diffi- 
eulty in prayer is that we are not sure 
whether the subject of our prayer is pleasing 
to God. For instance, if we pray for success 
in this world, or for restoration to health, we 
are not at all sure that God may not think it 
better to withhold these things from us. But, 
in regard to the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
we know, without any doubt, that God 
wills to give them to us. For Holy Scripture 
tells us; “This is the Will of God, even 
your sanctification.” * And your sancti- 
fication is the work of the Holy Ghost. So 


*-1 Thess. 3. 
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that when we pray for His gifts we know that 
we are praying for what God wills to give us. 
There are two conditions for receiving the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit—a great appreciation 
of their value, and constant and fervent 
prayer for them. 

Then there are two other conditions which 
must be fulfilled if these gifts are to increase 
and grow in us. They are, first, habitual 
reliance upon the Holy Ghost in all the diffi- 
culties of life—the habit of looking to Him 
for guidance. How often we worry over 
the difficulties of life, worry over questions 
which we have to decide, until we make our- 
selves quite incapable of deciding them! 

How different it would be if we took our 
difficulties to God, and asked for what God has 
promised to give—the guidance of His Holy 
Spirit! Those who do this bear witness that 
they find God’s promise true. They seldom 
have any doubt about their decisions, and 
seldom have any cause to regret them. Habi- 
tual reliance upon the Holy Ghost in all the 
difficulties of life is a great’ means of increas- 
ing the gifts of the Holy Spirit in ourselves. 

And the last condition of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in our souls is a prompt and loving 
obedience to all His inspirations. If you 
habitually act upon the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost, you become more and more 
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dominated by His influence. When you feel 
something within tell you what you ought to 
do, and then the Devil suggests that there is 
another course, which is easier, or more 
pleasant, and you decide to neglect “the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost and follow the 
suggestion of the Evil One, then you begin by 
grieving the Holy Spirit. And if this con- 
tinues and spreads to great matters, you may 
end by quenching the Holy Spirit. For S. 
Paul warns us that there are some who grieve 
the Holy Spirit,* and that it is possible to 
quench the Spirit. + 

“J will pour water upon him that is thirsty, 
and floods upon the dry ground.” Pray, this 
Whitsuntide, that you may so fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down by God that the Holy Spirit 
may fertilise your soul with the waters of 
grace; that you may become a garden pro- 
ducing the flowers and fruits of sanctity, 
to the glory of God, to the edification of 
your neighbour, and to your own eternal 
happiness ! 


* Of, Eph. iv. 30. + Cf. 1 Thess. v. 19. 
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A DAY WITHOUT JESUS 


“ But they, supposing Him to have been in the company, 
went a day’s journey; and they sought Him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. And when they found Him not, 
they turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking Him. And it 
came to pass, that after three days they found Him in the 
temple.” —S. Luxs ii. 44-46.” 


THE obscurity of the thirty years of our 
Lord’s hidden life at Nazareth is broken but 
once. When He is twelve years old He 
accompanies His parents to J erusalem to keep 
the feast of the Passover; and on this occa- 
sion we are permitted the only glimpse of the 
Childhood of Jesus. From the time when He 
left Bethlehem and was carried as a Child in 
His Mother’s arms to Egypt, till He comes 
forth to the banks of the Jordan, to be 
baptized of John the Baptist, His whole life is 
shrouded in obscurity. The only event during 
this long period made known to us is the brief 
visit to Jerusalem, of which we read in the 


* From the Gospel for the First Sunday after Epiphany 
291 
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Gospel for to-day. It is, therefore, natural 
that we should examine, with diligent care- 
fulness and deep interest, all the incidents 
connected with this one revelation of the 
Childhood of Jesus. 

His parents, we are told, went to Jerusalem 
every year at the feast of the Passover; and 
when Jesus was twelve years old they took 
Him with them. As soon as a Jewish child 
learned to speak, his religious instruction 
began. At first, of necessity, it would come 
from the lips of the mother; although it was 
the father who later was bound to teach his 
son. No doubt at first under his mother’s 
direction he would begin to learn portions 
of the Law, passages written on scrolls, such 
as the Shema, or Creed,* and the Hallel 
psalms. + 

The personal observances of the ordinances 
of the Law, such as an attendance on the feasts 
at Jerusalem, were binding upon a boy when 
he came of age, that is, when he reached the 
age of thirteen years; for then he became a 
“son of the Torah,” or Commandment. 
Practically, the legal age was often anticipated 
by one or two years, as we see in the case of 
our Lord, who went to Jerusalem to keep the 
first Passover after He had completed His 
twelfth year. 


* Deut, vi. 4. + Psa. exiv., cxviii., exxvi. 
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It has been asserted by some, on the 
authority of the Talmud, that there were 
three synagogues in the Temple, and that it 
was in these that the Rabbis expounded the 
Law. But of this there is no _ historical 
evidence. And even if such had existed, the 
worship and addresses of the synagogue 
would not have offered any opportunity for 
the questions which we are told our Lord 
asked of the doctors. We find, however, that 
the members of the Temple-Sanhedrim, who 
sat as a court of appeal on ordinary days, were 
wont on sabbaths and feast days to come out 
upon the terrace of the Temple, and there to 
teach. This probably afforded the oppor- 
tunity, of which the Child Jesus availed 
Himself, not only of listening to their 
teaching, but of asking them questions. 

About this time there were living and 
teaching in Jerusalem several of the most 
famous Rabbis—Hillel, then almost a hundred 
years of age, and his illustrious rival, 
Shammai; Gamaliel, afterwards the master of 
Saul of Tarsus; Jonathan, the compiler of the 
Chaldee Paraphrase; and Nicodemus, who 
some eighteen years later came to our Lord by 
night, to be instructed of Him. It is quite 
probable that amongst the doctors whom our 
Lord questioned, some, if not all, of these may 
have been present. 
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When His parents had fulfilled the days of 
the feast they set out on their return journey 
to Nazareth; but “the Child Jesus tarried 
behind in Jerusalem; and Joseph and His 
mother knew not of it. But they, supposing 
him to have been in the company, went a day’s 
journey.” Then they discovered their loss, and 
sought the Child among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. But they found Him not, and 
turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking Him. 

“They, supposing Him to have been in the 
company, went a day’s journey.” What a day 
was that ! in some sense the saddest, I suppose, 
in the life of the Blessed Virgin; the saddest, 
at least, until that day when He left His home 
at Nazareth to begin the work of His ministry ; 
for it was, perhaps, the only day she passed 
without Jesus. 

She supposed Him to have been in the 
company, and went a day’s journey, and did 
not miss Him! It seems wonderful that this 
could have happened with so loving and holy 
a Mother. But in starting on their pilgrimage 
back to Bethlehem, doubtless there were many 
things to be thought of, many friends to be 
spoken to, many cares and distractions. And 
so it was not until the end of the day’s journey, 
when they came to encamp for the night, that 
she missed her son. 

Do we ever pass a day without Jesus? Do 
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we sometimes spend a week, or a month, with- 
out Him? Has there ever been a time in our 
lives when we have allowed even a year to 
pass without looking into our hearts to see if 
Jesus was with us? 

Life is made up of day’s journeys. As we 
look forward they promise to be so many. As 
we look back when they are gone, they seem to 
have been really so few. But each one that 
has been spent without Jesus will rise up to 
condemn us; for surely it will be a day of our 
life which we have lost. And, on the other 
hand, every day that He has been consciously 
with us will be a day of strength anda day of 
joy as it passes, and a day laid up among our 
treasures in heaven, to be claimed as a part of 
our possessions through eternity ! 

Our circumstances, like those of Joseph and 
Mary, may be difficult and humble, our sur- 
roundings adverse, our lives full of hardship 
and sorrow. But if we have Jesus, we have 
All. And those difficulties around us and out- 
side of us, how little they matter, if in our 
lives we possess Jesus Christ, if in our hearts 
we have made Him a home. 

A day without Jesus! They took it for 
granted that He was with them, as we do. 
They supposed He had been in their company, 
as we suppose. But surely this means that 
they had never once in that day spoken to 

16 
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Him; never once in that day, perhaps, even 
thought about Him. And then came the 
consternation and sorrow when they realised 
that they had lost Him. 

What a lesson—not to sinners, but to good 
people, who love Jesus Christ and desire to 
possess Him always! Mary and Joseph went 
a day’s journey, and did not miss Him till 
evening! Is not this often, very often, 
the case with us? that when evening 
comes, and we make our nightly self- 
examination, if we make it carefully, we find, 
to our dismay, that the whole day has passed, 
without one real thought of Jesus, one real 
word of prayer to Him. Perhaps we began 
the day so well, when we said our morning 
prayers and dedicated ourselves and our work 
to God, with the desire that we might live the 
day in a spirit of recollection, that we might, 
as 8. Paul says, do all things during the day in 
the Name of Jesus Christ.* But the day has 
come to a close, and self-examination reveals 
the fact that Jesus has not been with us, 
perhaps, since the early morning, when we 
began the day’s journey. 

When Mary and Joseph realised that the 
Child was not in their company, after they 
had “sought Him among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance” and “found Him not, they 

* Cf, Col. iii, 17. 
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turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking Him.” 
And surely this is the right thing to do, the 
only thing to do. For all that part of the 
journey which has been travelled without 
Hin is lost, even if we have not been travelling 
on the wrong road altogether. And so they 
retraced their steps, and went all the way 
back to the place where they knew they had 
last seen Him. 

So, too, must we turn back in our lives when 
we find that we have lost our Lord, and start 
again where we feel sure we have a good 
foundation, feel sure that Christ is with us. 

But they not only turned back. We are 
told that they sought Him sorrowing for three 
days. It does not take long to lose Jesus 
Christ. But it often takes a long while, and 
much sorrowful labour, to find Him again. It 
did not take them long to lose the Child—only 
one day. But it seems to have taken them 
three days to find Him again. As they made 
their way back to Jerusalem they would en- 
counter the crowd of pilgrims leaving the 
Holy City. We can imagine them often 
asking of those they met if they had seen a 
child alone who answered to the description 
they gave. But every one apparently replied 
that they had not seen Him. 

No, it is not from those who throng the 
busy highways of a great city that we obtain 
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help in finding Christ. If we were to ask a 
similar question of those whom we meet in 
the great thoroughfares of business, most of 
them would have to answer that they did not 
know. Jesus Christ, that they had not seen 
Him. How few of these could tell us where 
we could find Him, could tell us where they 
themselves had found Him! 

They sought Him sorrowing. Three days 
spent in penitential sorrow. And at last they 
found Him. But where did they lose Him? 
They lost Him in Jerusalem, the Holy City. 
And when did they lose Him? On the very 
occasion of keeping the greatest festival of 
the year—the Passover. 

And so the Gospel for to-day * has a special 
appropriateness at this season. For it is just 
after holy seasons, just after we have been 
keeping the great festivals in the Holy City— 
the Church—that we are in most danger of 
losing Jesus Christ. There is, first, the danger 
of familiarity. In the Holy City, where 
everything speaks of the worship of God, 
this familiarity often leads to disaster. We 
get so accustomed to keeping the Church’s 
seasons, to taking our part in the great 
festivals, that we lose our sense of their 
solemnity. There is a maxim that “ Fami- 
liarity breeds contempt.” It does breed con- 


* The Sunday in the Octave of Epiphany. 
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tempt or intense love for a person. You 
cannot, my brethren, live with Jesus, without 
coming either to love Him with all your 
heart, with all your soul, and with all your 
mind, or without learning to neglect Him, to 
forget Him, and so to lose Him! 

Then, besides the danger of familiarity, 
there is also that of reaction. It is so much 
easier to keep Lent or Advent well than to 
keeps the feasts of the Church aright. After 
a time of effort there comes a reaction, and 
we are in great danger, unless we are watch- 
ful, of losing the ground which we have 
gained. 

The parents of Jesus Christ lost Him at 
Jerusalem after the feast. And where did 
they find Him? They found Him where He 
can always be found—in the Temple, about 
His Father’s business. They found Him where 
many of us find Him day by day, in the early 
morning hours, in His Father’s House, when 
we come to offer to Him our adoration and 
worship. 

Mary said to Him, when she found Him sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors, “Son, why hast 
Thou thus dealt with us? behold, Thy father 
and I have sought Thee sorrowing.” Surely 
His reply conveys something of a reproach : 
“How is it that ye sought Me? wist ye not 
that I must be about My Father's business ?” 
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or, as it might perhaps be better translated: 
“in My Father’s house?” She had spoken of 
His foster father, S. Joseph. He speaks of 
His true Father, God. They had sought Him 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
sought Him amidst the crowds on the high- 
way, streaming out of Jerusalem, sought 
Him, perhaps, in the streets and lanes of the 
city. He says, “ Wist ye not—knew ye not— 
that I must be in My Father’s House? Knew 
ye not where I could be found.” 

So, often, with the soul which starts to seek 
for Jesus; time is wasted, labour is spent 
in vain, seeking Him among kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, in asking questions about Him 
of those who can give us no real assistance, 
because they know. Him not themselves. 

Do we not know—we who once knew Him 
intimately—where He can be found ?—in His 
Father’s House, on His Altar-Throne, accord- 
ing to His gracious promise, in the Sacrament 
of His love. There we can come in sorrowing 
penitence to adore. And when our tears of 
contrition have washed away our sins, and 
the absolving work of the Church assures us 
of pardon, we can not only adore but receive 
Him once more into our hearts, beginning 
our day’s journey over again, promising so to 
watch over Him that we shall not lose Him 
from our company. 
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There are three ways, my brethren, in which 
people often lose Jesus Christ. 

First, by yielding to mortal sin. By one act 
of sin we lose Him at once and altogether, 
until by penitence our sin is put away, and 
we seek and find Him again. We all know 
this; we all feel that we cannot wilfully sin 
in any great matter without driving Jesus 
forth from our hearts to be crucified, as the 
people of Jerusalem drove Him forth on Good 
Friday. On Palm Sunday they received Him 
with Hosannas, just as we do when we make 
our Communion, saying, “ Blessed is He that 
cometh in the Name of the Lord; Hosanna in 
the highest.” * And yet five days after they 
drove Him forth from their city, crying, 
“Crucify Him! crucify Him!” t 

So by wilful sin—mortal sin—we not only 
lose the Presence of Jesus, but we positively 
drive Him forth from our hearts, with 
ignominy, and, so far as we are able, strive 
to crucify Him afresh and to put Him to 
an open shame.” { I need not dwell longer 
on this, because we all realise that Jesus 
cannot dwell in a heart which is given up to 
wilful, mortal sin. 

Then, we also lose Him by habits of venial 
sin; sins which, while no one of them is of 


* S, Matt. xxi. 9. + §, Luke xxiii. 21. 
{ Ct. Heb vi. 6. 
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very great importance in itself, yet form a 
habit which fetters our will and ruins our 
character, and often becomes far harder to 
repent of and to conquer than some one 
great sin would be. While it is theologically 
true that no number of venial sins destroys 
or even diminishes grace, yet a number of 
venial sins forms an evil habit which is quite 
incompatible with the love of God, and which 
prepares the way for a fall into greater sin. 

It would take too much time were I to 
attempt to enumerate the many habits of 
this kind which may lead to the loss of Jesus 
Christ in the soul. I will merely point out 
a few of those which are most frequent 
amongst us. Perhaps the most common of 
all is slothfulness.. We are too lazy really 
to throw ourselves into the service of Jesus 
Christ and to make His interests the first 
thought of our life. We think of the service 
of Jesus Christ as a beautiful sentiment 
which imparts a poetic tone to our every- 
day life. We like to come to Church and 
hear His praises sung—especially by a good 
choir. We like to listen to the preacher who 
tells us about Him—especially when that 
preacher is eloquent. We love to listen to 
the old, old story; and our hearts thrill, 
perhaps, with emotion as a preacher of un- 
usual power depicts in stirring words some 
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pathetic scene in the life of Jesus. Or we 
love to sit in our chair and read the Church’s 
best literature of devotion. 

But when it comes to something which 
demands an effort, which our lower nature 
rebels against, when it comes to some real 
test of whether we love Him or not, even 
though that test only involve a little sacrifice 
—how often we fail! How easy it is to get 
up so late that we do not say our prayers 
at all; or if, perhaps, we say them, to say 
them so hurriedly that, instead of being an 
act of homage, they are more like an insult 
to God. Or perhaps we repeat them with 
our thoughts fixed on other things; so that, 
while a formula of words is uttered by our 
lips, our heart is far from God, and possessed 
indeed by some worldly interest or affection. 

There are many other ways in which 
slothfulness leads to the loss of love for 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, it has been said by 
theologians that slothfulness is incompatible 
with the love of God. We cannot love God 
and yield to slothfulness, for we are choosing 
our own gratification rather than God’s glory. 
And surely this means the loss of love for 
God, and with the loss of love, the loss of 
Jesus. 

And then another sin closely allied to sloth, 
and especially prevalent in our time, is the 
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sin of luxury. Our lives are so much less 
simple than those of our forefathers, so much 
more complex. There are so many things 
which we think we cannot possibly do with- 
out which minister to our creature comforts, 
to our esthetic taste. And all these help to 
form habits which fetter us, and prevent our 
putting forth real energy in the service of 
God. 

The third way in which we are in danger 
of losing Jesus is the very way in which 
S. Mary and S. Joseph seem to have lost Him. 
They were so engrossed in what was going 
on around them, in the work incidental to 
starting upon a long journey, in the many 
interests of the journey itself, and perhaps 
in the conversation of their companions, that 
they did not think to inquire where Jesus 
was. They supposed Him to be in their 
company, took it for granted without making 
sure of it. And so they brought upon them- 
selves the sorrow and labour involved in 
finding Him. 

And does not our conscience tell us of many 
a week and year, perhaps, when we have 
been so engrossed in our work or pleasure 
that, with the exception of repeating certain 
forms of prayer morning and evening, and 
perhaps attending Church on Sunday, we 
have not really thought about our Lord at 
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all? For how long a period have we lost 
Him?—so taken up with the fascination of 
the interests of money-making or pleasure- 
seeking, or what not, that we have had no 
time for Jesus, no thought for Jesus. 

But I can imagine some one saying to me, 
Is what you are teaching practical? Ought 
we not to go into the world and do our work 
with all our might? Would you not have 
us throw all the energies of mind and body 
into the business we have in hand? Would 
you have us all the time thinking about 
Christ when we are engaged in the business 
of life? Would not this render us unfit for 
the world’s duties? Would it not lead to 
failure in all that we undertake? Must not 
a man throw himself heart and soul into his 
pursuits if he is to make a success of them? 

And what is my answer? I would indeed 
have you work, my brethren, with all your 
might, with all the energies of your body, 
and soul, and mind; that is, if your work 
is lawful work. But I do not think it would 
be in any way spoiled if you were to realise 
that you were doing it in the very Presence 
of Jesus, doing it for love of Him. 8. Paul 
wrote, in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
« Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the Name of the Lord Jesus.”* He did 


* Col. iii. 17. 
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not mean that a Christian was to work less 
energetically because he did his work for the 
glory of God; because he did it not unto 
himself, but unto the Lord. On the contrary, 
his idea was that the work would be better 
done. 

It is quite true that this principle of doing 
all in the Presence of Christ, doing all for 
love of Christ, would hold us back from much 
that is contrary to the law of God, but 
allowed by the world’s code of morals. If, 
however, your work is honest work, it will 
not be hindered by the remembrance that 
you are doing it in the very Presence of 
God! 

Let me reply to your question by another: 
If you love some one with an all-absorbing, 
passionate love, do you work. for her any 
less well because you love her, or because 
you think that she is watching you at your 
work? Does the young man who is working 
to make a home for the woman he loves, 
or the older man who is working for the 
wife and children who are dearest to him 
of everything on earth—does he work less 
zealously, less perseveringly, because he has 
an unselfish end in view? I am sure you 
will admit he does not. He finds it a great 
stimulus, a great inspiration, in his work. 

And so work done in the Presence of God, 
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life lived for the sake of Jesus, is the best 
work that can be done, the best life that can 
be lived in this world. I do not want you 
to neglect your work; I desire you to be 
intensely practical; but I do wish you to 
realise that you are at your best in your 
work and life only when Jesus is with you 
every day; and that when you lose Him 
because you are engrossed in the work, you 
lose the highest motive for work. 

Every night when you say your prayers 
and make your self-examination, look back 
over the day to see if there has been any 
part of it spent without Jesus. And if you 
find that you have lost Him—perhaps not for 
one day, but for many—where can you find 
Him? Surely you know—where Mary found 
her Child, in His Father’s House. You can 
find Him here if you seek Him in prayer. 
You can find Him if you seek Him sorrowing ; 
sorrowing because you have lost Him, sorrow- 
ing for those sins which have separated you 
from Him. You can find Him ready to 
pardon, ready to take up His abode once 
more with you. 

A day without Jesus! Ah, mark it down 
as one of the sad days of your life. A day 
with Jesus—ah, that is a bright day, a day 
of joy and peace which the world cannot 
disturb; a day when, even though all around 
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you should go wrong, happiness will still be 
yours; a day when, though outside all may 
seem dark, and cold, and cheerless, and the 
world’s rain-storms may patter, as it were, 
against the windows of your soul; yet there 
will be light within, because you possess Him 
who is the Light of the world; there will be 
warmth within, because you possess Him who 
is the fire of love; there will be joy within, 
because you possess Him who is the joy of 
your soul! 

“They, supposing Him to have been in the 
company.” Let us take warning from Mary’s 
sorrow, and never be content to “suppose” 
that Jesus is with us. Let us never take it 
for granted, but look into our hearts, into 
our lives, and make sure that He is with us. 

Now that the joy-bells of Christmas are 
dying away; now that the feast of the 
Epiphany is drawing to a close; now that the 
Christmas festival is well nigh over, let us 
watch against the reaction that so often 
comes when we leave the Holy City Jerusalem 
after the feast, and go back to our ordinary 
lives in the world, go back to Nazareth. Let 
us take care that Jesus is in our company; 
that we take Him back with us; that we do 
not leave Him behind at Jerusalem; that 
every day He may be with us, the joy and 
safety of our lives! 
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